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Executive Summary cages 1-14 
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Part I = GS and Others' Interests and Cbjectives in Limiting 
Soviet/Cusan Influence in Africa 


Tt is in the interest of the U.S. (and of other western nations): to have a 
peaceful and stable Africa of independent nations where Soviet/Cuban influence :s 
not preccminant and where the level of Soviet presence and involvement does ree 
alter the overall glcbal taiance between the U.S. and <ne USSR; to achieve tre 
mocernization and material improvement wnich Africans desire Sv helsing them : 
nelp themselves; to nelp che Africans achieve their coals of human dignity, 
social justice and majority rule; to preserve reasonable and nom—discriminatery 
access to Africa's mineral, agricultural, and marine resources; ard to focus the 
inevitable US-Soviet competition into peaceful econamic, trade, cultural, infor- 
mational, and diplamatic channels. 


Most African mations ‘lack the expertise and rescurces to resolve their 
problems ard are compelled zo seek external assistance. Africans would thers 
fore strenciy resist any western effort to brand all Soviet/Cccan involvemer: 
in Africa as "umacceptable”. Indeed, Soviet and Cusan efforts in accromic 
development, health care, technical education ard focd oreduction ere “accept- 
aple" to us as well as to the Africans. It is the use of large-scale nilitary 
efforts ccupled with Soviet/Cuban oolitical spoiling tactics which are "“unaccerc- 
able" to the U.S., varticularly wnen they enccurage African leaders to seex 
military sclutions so proplans which cannot be resolved militarily and maxes 
more difficult the negotiated resolution of disrutes. 


™ impact of Soviet/Curan involvement in Africa is the supj 
of vigorous debate. At one end of the range of coinion is tne view that 
Soviets and Cubans cannot fe disledged once they have acquired 
Ceminance. As a consequence, the division of sositicn and infizence : 
Setween East and West could be chanced *o our disadvantace, ard the ¢glebal 
Dalance shiited in favor of che Soviets, derendinc on the stratecic imeortanc 
the African nation taken over. Cther ctservers, hewever, celieve that 
Soviets have demonstrated <ney can maintain a voesition of dominance cniy 
Shey are apie to station substantial military forces ard have snewn 
that they are unable to maintain a close relatiorsnip with an African nation, 
Dart because of their heavy-handed behavior, but more fundamentally secause 
they attempt to utilize a sesition of influence ‘to pursue their own codectives, 
they erode and ultimately Icse their sosition cf dominance. Most ocservers 
believe that the history of Africa since 1945 clearly demonstrates the strengtn 
of African nationalism, and the skill and will of African leaders =o crevent the 


Soviets fran achieving a deminant cosition. r 


4 bene ‘ < 
While the experiance of the cast two decades suggests Saat African national- 


ism has teen strong enough to keep the Scviers in the role of just another 
foreign ccwer, there are several significant differences between che present 
Sizuation and the earlier ceriod. First, the Soviers have shown a wiliincness =: 
involve tnemselves militarily in problem situaticns in Africa. Seccnd, Cunen 
compat forces represent a mew element which could enable the Soviets =o accuizs 
and maintain efiect:ve contzcl in Africa in a sattern saralleling Sevier dam:- 
mation of Zastern Eurcce. Third, by provigeng mearly all the tangpcwer needec, 
an 
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the less heavy-handed Cubans enable she Seviets to keep in the background. In 
view of these differences, the balance between Soviet pressures and African 
nationalism which srevailed during the cast two decades may have ceen aiterad, 
and as a consequence, the sattern evolved between 1955 and 1978 may not rnold fer 
the next two decades. : 


This Review Memorandum assesses the orcobdlems cosed by Soviet/Cuban involve- 
ment for the present and the immediate future. A follow-on assessment snculd ce 
orepared in 12 to 14 months to permit the identification of any sienizicanc 
changes and the need for additional or different ccounter-measures. 


European attitudes tcward Soviet/Cuban involvement in Africa are amcivalen: 
and the implications for policy uncertain. Euroveans see a challenge to their 
own and Western interests; would like something to be done about it; and fear the 
consequences for global balance of an inadequate Western response. Hcwever, with 
the excepticn of France, tne Eurcpeans feel there is little they can do tnemsel-ves, 
ard see at least as much risk as cenefit in ceerening western or CS surcort for 
regimes like that of Zaire. Many European coverrments have strong reservaticrs 
about an African intervention force. Others think thac a Western-oacked African 
olee would ce of douptful effectiveress and micht drive African states cowilling 
to line up with the West into the arms cf che Soviets. On the other hare, 
Eurccean gcvermments agree that every effort should be made to find f 
solutions to the increasingly more critical sorcexlems of southern Africa. 


The moecGerate and conservative Arab soverrmrments and Iran would like to see 
Soviet/Cuban activities in Africa countered cy the U.S. Morocco, Eqvot, are 
Saudi Arabia have shown the greatest cencern and have been the tost vocal in 
urging us to action. 


Most Latin American states are mildly concerned over and disarproving 
of Soviet/Curan involvement in Africa. But they regard it as a distance scroblen 
not directly affecting them, ard are by and Large unwilling to do anythine arcut 
it or able to agree even cn publicly condemning ic. 


The Chinese can be expected =o continue “heir sharp ecropeganda attacxs 
on Soviet/Cuban involvement in Africa and to incensis, their challenge ci Cuba's 
NormeAligned credentials. But Peking will attemer <c avoid over-icentsticaticn 
with western moves. 

While Africans universally acr the Soviets are seeking in 
Africa, some see this as a normal "big cower" effort to serve its interests while 
others believe the Soviets seek political and ideological hegemony. Govermmencs 
which rely heavily on the Soviets see then as suprorcive and reliable. Goverr= 
ments which face ovoposition fram grours whicn are crecipients cf Scviac 
ascribe a conspiratorial design to Soviet/Cuban cehavidg,. Those in cne middél 
fird Soviet and Cuban activities peripher to the cevelccment needs cf Afr: 
put essential to the successful resolution of scuthern African oroplems. Alc 
none are willing to comcemn or forswear ali cutsice military intervention. 
the July OQAU Summit, the Chiefs of State, while reattiming CAC coccsizicn 
foreicn intervention in the internal affairs of African states, raLterated 
traditional OAU aporoval of appeals Sy soversicn states for outsice nels. 
Still, Nicerian President Cbasanjo, arcarenti articulating the evoiving CAL 
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consensus, cautioned the Soviets and Cubans not to overstay their welcome ir 
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Africa. Africans are divided on whether the Cubans are slaying an incerercer: 
role or are surrogates for she Soviets. A number of countries see the Cubars 
a useful catalyst to frighten the West into exerting greater oressur2 on : 


25 
sat 
white cegimes of southern Africa. Few Africans see any alternative to naving ire 
Cubans and the Soviets help equip and tzain the fighting forces of the Namibian 
and Zimbabwian nationalists. Nearly all are prepared =o accept Sovier sucpor= cc 
achieve black majority rule in southern Africa, a goal which Africars of 
political cersuasions are Getermined to achieve. 


—— 


African moderate states are divided on wnether Sceviet/Cuban involvenert 
constitutes a threat to their freedom. Many Africans do not think that there is 
a Cuban problem or a Soviet problem; they note that the Soviets left Scmalia, 
Egypt, ard Sudan wnen requested to do so, and seem confident that the Cubans wil. 


Gepart when asked. Still others believe that if western countries object co 2 


—~ 


Soviet and Cuban oresence in Africa, they must crevent the rise of sitvatiors on 


me 


wnich che African sarticircants believe tnat Sevier or Cusan help is necessary. 
Part IT - Soviet and Cuban involvement, Present and Potential 


The Soviets ard the Cubans have nearly 60,000 civilian and military ser- 
somnel scattered across the African Continent; they nave mounted massive nilicary 
aid programs; they nave planned, launched, ard sustained axtensive camcat opera- 
tions in suprort ci African governments which nave requested their 4e-z. 
Althouch the Soviets nave cersonnel in seme 35 African ccuntries and che Cusans 
in 13, the recent excansicon of Sovier and Cuban activity nas been focused crin- 
cipally in three areas: Angola, Ethiopia, and the nations neighporing ihcdesia. 
(The Sovier presence in Algeria and Libya cates back tc an earlier pericc.) Cos 
is the srinciz supplier of mammower. Thera are new scme 42 to 47 theusarc 
Cubans in Africa, including the 20,000 combat etrcers in Angola, the +7,00C in 
Ethiopia, and the 3060 military advisors in Mozambique. [In addition, cnere are 
3,000 Cuban civilian aévisors in Angola, with another 5,°CQ expected <9 arrive 
before the end of 1978. (See Anmex I for a more Cetailed inventory of Seviet anc 
Cuban activity.) 


Sevier and Curan ob ec-ives in Africa are harmonices Sut mot necessariiv 
synenameus. The Seviers anc the Cupans have cevelcred a symbiotic rela 

in their African adventure which furthers born cneir sarticular arc mutval 
interests. 


Soviet motivations, objectives, and intentions re 
geccolitical, strategic, ard ideological/colicical elemens 
area on the Continent. 


present a mixture ¢ 
<s wnicn diftier area = 


ah 


In the Horn the Soviats arrear to calculate that if they can escaplisn 2 
strong, permanent cresence in Ethicpia, acid will te in a sosition cto strencthen 


a8 


their strategic immact on Middle Eastern events anc affec= the flew of oli, 
project their military cower ease ee the Indsan Ocean, and extend the 
influence west amd scuth into Africa. At the same time, accive involvement xu 
Ethicoia semmits the Soviets to Gisplace che jest ang spec: tically ene eos. stom 
a long-neld sosition of influence, to emnance their status as a great scwer ar. 
expand their world role, and to SUPPOCE 28 ae ideologically compatible Mengist. 
regime. 
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Angola's location on the South Atlantic is strategically important and 
its croximity to foci of weakness (Zaire, Namibia) is aturactive, cut supsort for 
an ideologically campatible liberation movement-cum-—coverrment to the detriment 
of Western interests is equally attractive ard important. 


Soviet involvement in Algeria and Libya reflects 2 similar “mix" of moti- 
vation: a strategic presence on NATO's ‘southern flank and the surcort of ideo- 
logically compatible regimes olus the attraction of hars currency earnings fram 
massive arms sales. 


Soviet involvement in the Rhcdesian conflict in tne snort tem is heavily 
ideolegical/political. Support of the black nationalis< guerrillas enables tne 
Soviets simultaneously to associate themselves with a “progressive” political 
grouping, to support a liberation struggle, to help the member states of the 
Organization of African Unity achieve one of their primary goals, and to under- 
mine the position, influence, and interests of the West. In the longer term, 
+heir incterasts may be more focused on strategic influence on the events in Scutn 
africa and ultimately on the cecpolitical importance enc resources of scuthern 
Africa. 


While the connecting thread of Soviet involvement in Africa is corortunisn, 
there were diffarant circumstances and different attractions in sach of 
areas/situations the Soviets have entered. More importancly, there are differing 
Gegrees of Soviet interest, involvement and commitment.» 


In the near term, the Scviets will not abandon their present role in African 
ffairs, and are likely to seek to consolidate, if not <9 extend ic. Neverthe 
less, the costs to the Soviets in terms of Soviet-US and Soviet-Eurccean rela- 
tions could reach sroportions wnich could be meaninecful in Sovier decision 
making, and give rise cto some second thoughts about the sace and score of Sovier 
involvement in Africa, if not accut the long-run obdjecc:ve of displacing Western 
presence, sosition, amd influence fran Africa. (See also NIE 11-4-78, Soviet 
Goals and Expectaticns in the Glotal Pewer Arena (SICRET/NCFORN/NCCCNTRACD.) 


Cuba is not involved in Africa solely or even srimarily 
relationship with the OSSR. It is deeply cammictec <c 


= =°-Of its cwn 
ideolecical ard sragmatic soliticai goais there: the ecvancenent cr "The Revo- 
lution" and the supcort of "xcrograssive" regimes, ‘ice expansion of its own 


oclitical influence in the Third world at the expense <= the West (read U.S.}, 
ard the establishment for itself of a major leacersnh:s role among develcping 
nations. 


Cuba is mot likely to abarcon its objectives in Africa easily or socn. 
There are probably only three sets of circumstances which would cause tne 


Cubans to consider a drastic reduction in cheir presence or early withdrawal: 


— An explicit request from che African gceverrmenzts directly involved 
the Cubans to cepart and/or an ummistakable change ci mind Sy ctner Afri 
governments which to data have found Cuba's presence anc activities acceptance; 


— A Soviec threat to withdraw or severely reduce its econemic assistance <0 
Cuba unless Zavana withdraws from Africa. The terminatiom or ine reduction of 
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Soviet logistical suprort would force the Cubans to. recuce their African sres- 
ance, but they would not withdraw even if they nad to go it alone in Africa; 


—— Direct US military measures or the threat of US military action. 


Judging fram the response of Soviet officiais and spokesmen to cur dinlo- 
matic and oublic "warnings", the Soviets may have initially discounted th 
signigicance and strength of our disaprroval cf their African adventurisn. 
Publicly, the Soviets have insisted that they are active in Africa only in 
response to the explicit invitation of the African goverrment involved, ard 
countered Western cricicism of the Soviet/Cuban role in Shaba II with accusations 
of Westarn interventicn and Western responsibilizy. Cur concerns, however, have 
clearly registered with the Soviet leadership. On June 22, the Soviets issued an 
official statement justifying at length Soviet African policy and criticizing US 
and Western policies and actions there. Althcuch the Soviet public rasronses 
nave teen along cradictable lines, there are scme indications that senind the 
scenes the Soviets ars ceginning to take sericusly tne opposition of the 0.5S., 
the Eurcveans, and scme Third Worlders to their milicary involvement in Africa. 

cS afforts to deal with Cuban adventurism in Africa have not sroducec 
suostantial results so far. Our dislamatic warnincs that continued Cuban mili- 
tary presence there will make progress toward normalization impossible do not 
appear to have had any aporeciable effect. Hcwever, Western action in Zaire, 
including the canmitment of CUS milicary forces anc cur strong sublic statements, 
may neve caused Castro to review ome of the "givens" of his African colicy — 
chat the U.S. would rot became militarily invoived in Africa. It is not yer 
clear wnat, if any, shifts might occur in Cuban colicy as a result. [: is 
unlixely that Cuba will draw back fram areas where it is already heavily can- 
mitted, but recent Western action might result in scmewnat greater cauticn cn 
the cart of Cuba with respect to future involvements. 


Cuban losses, both killed and wounéed in toth Angola and Ethicoia 
Dsrotaply mot in excess of 3 to 4 thousard. nignest estimate of he 
number killed in action is 1,200. (In comparison, 606 Cubans were xilled 
8,708 were injured in traffic accidents iast year.) 

Cuba has been minimal. Casualties would have to Se sucn Aigher to oe sharply 
among a ccpulaticn of nine million. Even if the numbers were larger, the 
would still be mcdest because of the careful mamacement of all news. 

me casualty reports; the few references to Lcsses are couched in terms of 
merces" and are accomeanied by catriotic acpeals «nich have an undoubted 


Within the next six months *o one year, we Selieve that the Soviets anc 
Cubars will remain occupied primarily with their existing commitrents to Ancola, 
Zthicpia, and the Rhodesian nationalists, although it is sessible that <ne scale 
of these commitments will be increased. In Angola, the contdnuing civil war will 
likely recuire the Soviets and the Cubans to make even gteater commitzents <o 
orotect their current position. In Ethiopia, the Cubans and the Soviets continue 
<9 resist sarticipation in a costly and scerhaps umwinnable battle for Ericzrea. 
Sut .should the Ethicpian military campaign contimce, it is likely chat the 
Seviets ard the Cubans will eventually be érawn into a costly involvement in that 
conflict. Alcarnatively, if the Soviets cramote a negotiated settlement witn the 
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Eritrean rebels against Mengistu's wishes, they will receive l:zcle fEtnicpian 
gratituce. If the renewed pressure of Samali liberation forces continues and 
expancs, the Soviets amd the Cubans may find it necessary to resume an active 
role in the Ccaden fighting. In any avent, the Soviers will have to continue to 
deal with an unstable Ethicpian regime facing major econamic and social difti- 
culties. Should the political stalemate continue in Rhodesia, tre Sovists and 
Cubans are expected to increase treir military assistance to che Rhcdesian 
guerrillas. Cuban military personnel may cegin accampanying querriila umics into 
Rhedesia, but we doubt that Cuba is sresently contemplating a mazicr offensive in 
Rhcéesia using Cuban military units. 


Over the longer term, southern Africa has the greatest potential for Soviet/ 
Cuban involvement. Zaire probably presents the best oprortunity ‘for exsloiting 
indigenous ovrosition to a corrupt and chronically unstable regime. A post- 
independence Namibia is another area of potential croortunity fcr the Soviets 
and the Cubans should internal stability, external cressures fram Scutn Africa, 
Cr spili-cver fram the UNITA-Angolar Geverrmment conflict lead Namibian leacers 
to seek oursice military help. The Cucans and tne Soviets can ce axrected to 
take advantage of covortumities which arise as the result of tumprecictable 
events, for example, the Gerarture fram the scere or tne death of cr overcnrow of 
current leaders, and of structural weaknesses endemic to vcost-cclcnial Africa. 
Uganda after Amin will be vulnerable to subversion. Ghana and N:< are Sothn 
in a period of colitical unease as military leacers empark cn =6 
civilian rule. There are obvious certainties in tne vcost-Keryat te 
Kenya. 


Part III - folicy Actions ard Instruments 
A. Instruments: 


US actiors to counter Soviet/Cucan involvement in Africa sneuld ce <eved 
to the following long-cerm goals: 2 peaceful transition to matcricty rule in 
southern Africa; the orderly social anc econamic cevelcrement cf ine nations of 
Africa; ard 2 strengthened Orsanizacicn of African Unity (CAU) anc its member 
States to resolve the underlying causes of inter-Aizican conflict. Flowing fr 
these goals are shorter-term objectives: the removal ci the i s2ata cccasiors 
for outside intervention in African affairs; che rameval of Cuban cambat ctroccs 
from the Continent; and an increase in the costs to the Soviets anc ine Cocars of 
involvement in African trouble spots. 


There are seven policy/action instruments available for use: 


1. Dislematic - Direct diplamatic aprroaches to the Seviets and the Curars 
can be continued, cut exhortation and warnings are unlixely.to oOrinc abcut chances 
in either covermment's cprortunistic apcroach to Africa. Gareful cislemaczic work 
in the Organization of american States might result in a weak resoiccion indirectly 
condemning Cuban activities in Africa. There is virtually no chance of acieving 
even that result in either the United Nations or the Crganization ef African Unity, 
although we may ce able to work chreugn the UN and the CAU to enccurace negotiated 
settlements of African disputes. Our Western Eurccean allies (particularly France) 
might be cersuasive with certain countries, such as the radical Azac states who 
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would discount or dismiss US approaches. If pressed oy us, 3 or 4 Latin Americar 
states might raise US concern over Cuba's military involvement in Africa with 
Havana, dut we cannot expect much in the way of direct results. We cculd cor- 
tinue our efforts directly andé through our curcrean, Arab, ard African friends <5 
convince selected menmcers of the Nor-Aligned Movement {NAM) to opoose Cucan 
cocperation with Soviet military activities in Africa as inconsistent with Cuca's 
status in and its cesire for leadership of the NAM. I= is vossible that <o 
direct or Frontal an effort could backlire and strengthen supcort within the NAM 
for Cuba. 


US efforts to resolve disputes ard to bring about ceaceful change in Afri 
by working bilaterally with African goverrments and multilaterally with African, 
Arab, and European states can be ccntinued. The recent agreement among tre 
carties for the peaceful decolonization cf South West Africay/Namibia after 13 
menths of careful, catient, amd versistent diplanacy demonstrates che significant 
stogress which can ce made tcward the resolution of African conflicts sy worxizs 
in an African context. 


By maintaining a continuing diaicgue with Africans of all cersuasions, we 
can strengthen our credibility and influence in Africa. This influence can helo 
us in turn to frustrate Soviet/Cuban aspirations ty enacling us to contritute 

FSectively to arranging negctiated settienents. Ceeninc or expanding existinc 
relations with scme ccuntries which have ceen close to =he Soviets amd che Cubans 
also orovides those states with an “option” to the West; it increases chesr 
flexibility of policy and cehavior, and encourages then co utilize it. ‘nile 
thera is potentialiy a cisk that the aid we mignt srevide cculd enaple the 
recipient goverrment ‘to utiiize its own resources for military surposes an¢ 
continue its military relationship with che Soviets and che Cubans, we snmoulad ce 
able to avoid the tytes or amounts of assistance whicn wculd free rascurces fc 
military equipment or coeraticns. Cn the other hard, 2 decisicn to limi: 
interaction with African states which cemit or enccurace Soviet/Cuban invelve- 
ment could increase the eccnanic cost to the e arcen 
African awareness of the inadequacy cf Scviet assistance, and cetar other sovern- 
ments frem succort of Seviet/Curan actions. But stch a US cut-of! would heicncten 
the East-West confrontation in Africa and be sharply cricicized ov mest African 


aw at 
states. 


Ongoing arms control negotiations which have di substantive 
to Soviet activities in Africa, e.g. the Indian Ccean = and the Conv 
Arcns Transfer (CAT) restraint talks micht be utilize 
to task for their military activities in Africa and to shew then that an alter- 
mative cooperative course for protecting their interests is, cpen to then. 
its no evidence thus far, hewever, chat the Soviets area cgecared to limit 
political options in Africa by forswearing their only Zective resource 
arms; or that the pace or content of the Indian Ocean talks will influence Scvier 
.frican solicy measuracly. Cn those ams control negotiacions which do not neve 
Girect supstantive linkage to Africa, e.¢. SALT, we can cenmctinue to make clear cs 
tne Soviets <: e Panscrc 


sansions and adversely affecting sublic and Congressicnail attitudes. 
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2. Economic Assistance - Develcoment #ssistance is ore of the strong cards 
that we and cur western cartners nold in, the competition with Seviet/Caban 
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military aid diplomacy in Africa. A vigorous development assistance affort 
cermits us coth to identify <ne US and the West w:th the long-term aspiracions of 
the pecples and leaders of sfrica and to counter Soviet ambitions in the short- 
term by strengthening our oresence on the ground. I= our econamic aid orocram in 
Africa were substantially -:ncreased in size and secre -- serhaps from $467 
million provesed in FY 79 =o seme $950° million in FY 80 and to include :afra 
structure for river basin cevelorment and relieving transportation ard canmuni- 
cations cottlenecks, and tc expand training, health and energy crograms — it 
could be more effective. Az the same time, the very substantial CS ard western 
commitnents to African development, together with clear assurances of majer 
increases to address problems which the Africans consider critical, need to be 
made more visible. Africa's most basic problems are long term and require long 
term solutions. (See Annex VIII, in particular VIII-8, for a more canplete and 
detailed exrosition of the contribution develcrment assistance can make “o the 
achievement of US objectives in Africa.) 


The West also offers African mations the mest lucrative markets fer their 
exports, access to capital, the fighest cqualizy goods and the most acvanced 
rechnology available in mear.y every field. 


But the impact of these Western econcmic assets > generally lon¢g-camn. we 
cannot counter Soviet/Cuban military assistance directly with long term contri= 
butions to African developrent. We need flexibility ‘to devise, in coord:nacion 
with cther western goverrments, an array of sherz- ard long-term econcemic tools 
wnich will cermit the fashicning of integrated economic cackages that are rescorm 
sive to urgent needs. Such sackages should inci-de not only develccment assist- 
ance, which addresses both :mmediate and lorger term requirements, clus incen- 
tives for foreign investment and access to _ Western Markets ard technology, 
but also short-term assistance, balance of casments and bsudget supoort, ard 
export financing. In this way, econemic instriments could be used tore effec 
tively, with other policy ccols to help offset sevice” and Cupan initiatives by 
Gemonstrating the economic advantaces which associaticn with the west affords 
Africa 


3% Militarv Related Measures - Military seasures wilt 
in ané of tmensalves in acnievirg US objectives in Africa. 
diplematic and econemic initiatives, security assistance 
milicary training, military construction activicy — could 
o£ ceuntries to seek Soviet assistance and could contrib 
African ralations. US policy restraints together with eect Te bie <ations 
(@.g. a country's ability ‘o absorb materiel or training) will continue *o keep 
US security assistance to Africa at a modest level. The U.S. might surcort 
African ceacekeeping efforts. The U.S. can encsts age other., ecuntries to snoulder 
some of the burden of checking the Soviet Union and Cubawhn Africa sy crovidin 
funds, eduigment and forces. While it is not tS policy at this time to send US 
combat forces to Africa, we can demonstrate cur capability to project cur cower 
in Africa cy oroviding logistics suprort to African, Zurccean or international 
orsanization forces orerating in Africa and by se: heduling Nevy cort visits or 
organizing joint training exercises with th military forces of selected African 
nations. There are numerous military actions wrich could be taken against Cuna 
or the Soviet Union and the:r military forces — Sines the surveillance of 
Soviet ELINT shics, aerial reconnaissanta® palin over Cuba, increasad air 
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and sea surveillance cf Cunpan aircraft and shiss, atc. The U.S. could also 
encourage nations whose airspace is being used ov Sovist/Cuban aircraf- on reuce 
to Africa to deny them overflight clearance ard to challenge the cverflying 
alreract. However, such actions would not step Soviet/Cuban activities iA 
Africa, amd the wisdcem of turning to such measures to communicate cur concern 
over Soviet/Cuban involvement in Africa is subject to vigorous debate. 

4. Enlisting the Succort of Allies and friends - The colitical srassures 
which our allies and other friends can Dring “9 Sear cn the Soviets and tre 
Cubans closely parallel our own at a lower level cf rcotential effectiveness. 
They could provide economic suprort and develccment assistance to vulnerable 
African nations who wish to resist. France, Morocco ard a small number of other 
nations have already orcovided military support in the form of equipment, training, 
logistics help, and carpat trcecps. 


5. Economic and Financial Incentives ard Disincentives - Neither US s:- 
lateral nor multilateral sconoemic or financial measures cirected at Cra apoear 
to offer a sufficient negative cost or cositive inducement to oroduce a change in 
Cuban African policy. 3ilateral US sanctions already creclude most ecenamic 
contact, amd the Cubars have made it clear that a normalization of US—Cucan 
relations dees mot orcevide sufficient incentive to change. The imeesition cé 
multilaterally agreed upon econcamic/financial sanctions (particularly cne curta:i- 
ment cf official credics and export guarantees ard orivate credits) could impese 
signizicant ecenemic cenaictias on Havana, and on Moscow 1£ it felt cemselled xo 
pick up the slack on tenal= of Cuba. But the extensive international cccreratis 
raquired to make such sanctions effective would be extremely difficult <0 achieve 
A manéatory multilateral trade embargo of Cuba would require UN Security Council 
action wnich would te subject to Soviet veto. Cur allies are most uniixaly to 
agree to an informal embargo of Cuna. Such sanetions would involve sericus 
colitical and important ecomemic costs to us ard to our allies. As 2 result, 
Cupa's Zurccean and Asian trading partners are noc lixely to cut back tneir trade 
with Cuba or curtail the flow of credit to Havana. 

The U.S. could exer= limited econemic oressure cn the CSSR (through 
ing technology transfer and “rade, including a reduction in grain sh: 
But experience sucgests chat econcemic pressures and ‘trade incentives rape 
signizicant impact on Soviet Sehavior. In additicn, there are severe dame 
constraints on such cressures, not only on grain exports, cut increasincl: 
other exports as well. A US effort to obtain multilateral agreement ‘to lin 
trade with the Soviets or to restrict credic flews is unlikely to succeed in in 
face cf Western and CJaranese unwillingness to temninate govermment-surcor= 
credits or extend trade restrictions to nom-strategic items. Allied rsluctan 
is occasioned not only by the prospective impact on theiz.own economies of 
measures, tut also cy their juccment (which we share) that asuch measures woul 
larcsely inefZective in furthering our commen political cbjeczives. 
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A range of gositive and negative measures wich cculd be used to influence 
the colicies of African goverrments also exists. ixpanced CPIC anc =XIMBANK 


financing, international bank lending, canmedicy agreements, etc. are essentially 
long term. The negative measures (trade emearges, the cleckage of assets, ie 


the slowdown cf lending and assistance programs) would require not only west 
ern but Arab oll oroducer cooperation to te effective. They cun the risx 
of damestic and Third World backlash, and run counter to other US eccnamic 
colicies. 


. 


6 Public Diplomacy - The tcols of sublic diplomacy -- the Voice of 
America, films, television, cocks and deocments, excnarge of cersons orograts, 
atc. —- can te utilized to dcevelco an international cerception of the srobiens 
vesed by continued Soviet/Cuban military involvement in Africa; gain supoort for 
constructive, i.e. economic and ideological rather than military, canpetition 
between East and West; and stress the need for long-term African growth ard 
stability and for fostering develcement, peaceful change, and racial and social 
justice. A detailed public diplomacy srogram can be devised to suprort whichever 
colicy cpotion is selected. 


3. Srecific Issues and Situations - Issues for Decision or Discussion: 


l. In the Diplamatic schere: 


-~ Whether to work tcward nmomal relations witn all the geverrments and 
grcupings in Africa regardless of che:r subvert or acquiescence in Soviet/Curan 
military involvement. 


— Should we (a) umdertake a mator dislamatic effort in the coming months 
with the members of the Non-Aligned Mcvement to cersuadce them to raise objections 
to Soviet/Cuban activities in Africa, to challenge Cuba's credentials as an NAM 
state, and voice objection to continued Cuban efforts to lead the NAM, and ‘5) 
urge Latin American and other moderate states which are not NAM members to join 
and work against radical influence in the NAM? 


2. in the Econamnic Assistance schere: 


-- Should we actempt despite the active opcosition of some Members so 
Cergress and the cublic anc the lack cl enthusiasm of many others for foreign 2: 
tO increase substantially the size and sroaden che sccre of our econemic develcr- 
ment assistance oregram in Africa in order <9 obtain the resources required fo 
che success cf cur African strategy? 


3. In the Military sphere: 


-- Should we increase our military assistance programs in Africa sus- 
stantially in dollar amounts, scope, and numter of recipients? 


Pena 


—~ Should we increase our peacetime military visibili®=}) in Africa oy im 
creasing the number of Navy port calis, USAF overflights and visits, ard joint 
military training exercises? 


— Should we consider direct 
“heir military ferces (e.g. i ELINT snips enc 
of Cuban aircrast and ships, overflights of Cuba)? 


ton 
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4. In the Econanic/Financial sphere: 


— Should we consicer additional unilateral cr nultilateral restrairts 
cn trade, credit flows, and the cransfer of tecnunoleey with Cuba and the Soviet 
Cnion in the event their milicary role in Africa increases? 


¢. Specific Issues and Situations - CPTICNS: 


The options below are cesicned to draw together for conceptual purposes 
varying sets of hypothetical choices, which apoear to have an internal consist- 
ency of aporoach, fran among the issues for decision described above in III, 8. 
It would of course bce possible to construct differing options by choosing 
scmewnat differently fran ameng the decision issues. The follewing ootions are, 
in addition, designed for the coming year. Their success or failure, Judced in 
terms of results in Africa curing that peried, would cetermmine any need for 
further caview. In Parz I, it was suggested that an assessment of the situation 
Se mace arter a year. 


All of she colicy cotions we have identified nave 2 common set of assumptions: 


— that the U.S; will continue-to ¢s : eficrts to secure a reaceful 
transition *o majority rule in southern Afr 


—— that we will continue to emphasize eccnamic ard social develcoment in our 
assistance strategy for Africa; 


— that our military assist pape! nations will continue 
selective and measured; 


chat direct US ailitary involvement in Africa will 5 
for the combat forces of others; 


will ccntinue to stress th for Africans to develces 
£0 resolve ecal disputes and their own veacekeeping 


— that the US Govermment in concert with other _tike-minced goverrments, 


will comtinte to stress to the Scviets and the Cubans the cestapilizing effects 
of their unrestrained ams transfers and their pursuit of military adventurism in 


a MS 
is also assumed that ihere will ce no major sniic in Soviet/Cuban colicies 
to 12 months. 


CPTICN 1: 


TQ continue 9 ocursue sresent pelicies aimed az ceaceful resolution of 
Gisputes, focus military assistance crograms on a Limi ced mumber of key, friendiy 
African states to strencthen their cefense | capabili Sut with close attention 
=O cur arms transfer restraine objectives, Vgovide aye legistics surocrt on a 
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case Sy case basis for third country military forces requested ty an African 
state under attack from outside its corders, increase economic assistance arc 
other resource flows, and auprias ize the need for African resolution of lecal 
disputes. Within this framework, the U.S. wculd encourage xay African Leacers *o 
revitalize the OAU, urge OAU memoers to call for restraint oy all African 
countries in seeking the assistance of foreicn treeps, continue to work with the 
UN, the CAO and sub-regional groups of African ccuntrias to cremote ine reaceful 
resolution of specific conflicts, work towards an arns See restraint regime 
in the next CAT negotiating session, and cersist in cur efforts to exert inter- 
national pressure on the Soviets and Cubans (through the NAM and other channels) 
to limit their military activities in Africa and to withdraw their campat forces 
fran the Continent. (See pp 47-48 for a detailed sresentation of the specific 
actions to be taken in West and Cantral Africa, in the dorn, and in southern 


Africa.) 


FRO: This course is essentially an inci azricar=fcecused accroacn 9 
the Seviets and the Cubans. It leaves us 2 meentrate our attention cn 
our lenger-tearm coals in Africa, places the 2 role of peacenaxer wnile 
casting the Soviets and the Cubans as "meddle soey es a measure cf reassur- 
ance to wcderats African leaders, avoids colar ee an ers forces, ancna- 
sizes US advantaces in the econcmic and technical ance fields, and mini- 


mizes East-West confrontaticnal aspects of 


CCN: This course does not meet di y the challenge of the omgoirs 
Soviet/Cuban activities or lead to short-c ecucticn in Soviet/Cucan sresence 
or Soe yement in Africa. It may leave ‘ African and Ar2p states 
with a sense Of uncertainty as to whether the U.S. is willing to counter Soviet/ 


Cuban military activity in Africa and about their cwn security. 
OPTICN 2: 


In addition to the steps in Cotion i, to intensifv efforts is 
friendly soverrments which are concerned accut Scviet/Cuban activit 
supstantially increased military and econamic assistance, enccur2ce efforczs ov 
the CAD to buttress African ceacekeering caracilities, and use diplomatic Teans 
eo Pe Eurcpean and NoreAlis sned sentiment acainst Soviet/Cucan eéctions. 
Within this framework, the U.S. would engage 27.2 vigorous G@islomatic camraig 
ko seek co oncemnation of Cuba in the CAU and =ne Non-Aligned Movement, focus NATO 
and other nom-Afirican goverrment attention on the dancers pcsed oy Scviet/Cupan 
actions in Africa, and move immediately, with Congressional apcreval, co in- 
crease significantly not only our eccnamic develocment aid but also cur security 
supcorting assistance and FMS credits for African ccuntries. If an CAU seace- 
Keeping force were established, we would offer logistics sugport. 
yt ay 

PRO: This ccurse of acticn provides ane reassurance se) sats @, 3eigin 
ard mederate African and spa states of 
suppers efforts zo stabilize the situacion in peasy and =o counter in “5 tangible 
ways Seviet/Cuban involvement. t reserves che US sosition in the event chat 
even more drastic action mignt have to be taken sheuld Seviat/Cupan actions be 
markedly stepped-up. It stresses continuing US supoor= fcr ceacekeering 
Africans themselves. 
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CON: The increases projected in econanic and military aid imrose 
bucget choices. Congressional reaction to increased US military supely 
is likely to be negative. Reaction to greater develcement assistance 
may Se less sharp cut is still likely to Se adverse. 
states may regard this track as provocative and likely to lead to solarizaricr 
unless it is balanced by intensified US dislamatic and other acticns aimed az 
Scucth Africa and Ricdesia. It is doubtful chat the NAM will respord conclusively 
or afiectively against Cuban military involvement. Certain elements of chs 
ccurse, if mishandled, could risk diplomatic rupture with Ethicpia, a failure in 
efforts to improve relations with Angola, amd greater polarization of Africa 
along East-West lines. 


OPTICN 3: 


To adopt a colicy of direct and clear cut opcosition to Soviat/Cuban 
activity in Africa, using bilateral US-Seviet and US-Ccran relations 2s a means 
of increasing pressures. Within this frarework, the U.S. would, in eadditicn cs 
the measures describ in Options 1 and 2, intensisy its sublic derunciaticen cz 
the Soviets and the Cubans particularly if there is any increase in Scviet/Cuban 
military activity, call explicitly for CAU or individual African sovermmenz 
eprosition to Soviec/Cuban involvement, ard seek tc create a consortium of 
Eurcpean-Africam-Arap states to supoort regional or individual African state 
efforts to strengthen tneir security and rasist Soviec/Cuban i t 
U.S. would make clear ‘through specific actions chat CS-Seviet : 
pilateral economic, exchange, technological, and other relacionshirs would suffer 
as a result of Seviet and Cuben African colicies. The U.S. would launen effort 
fo cersuade our allies to join us in apolying economic ard financial sanctiors 
against Cuba. The U.S. would also announce its intention to increase narcedly ics 
military assistance programs in Africa, including the provision of more scphisti- 
cated military equipment to countries threatened ov the Soviet/Cuban sresence. 
We would consult on an urgent basis with our Eurccean allies, Egyet, Saud: 
Arapia, Iran, are Morocco on establishine a ccordinated strategy for resce 
transfers to suo-Sénaran Africa. 


FRO: This ccurse cf action estaplisnes clearly ZS will and de 
to deal with Soviet/Cuban "meddling" in Aérica. ~2 ee sntorcas. Str 
stratacsy for southern Africa, leaves the CSSR and Cuca ermeshed in 
situation in Eritrea, and meets rising mederate African-Arab concerns. 


+ 


CON: This ccurse of action puts the problems of Africa into a sharp 
defined East-West context, ard would as a consequence draw fire fram Niger 
Tarzania, ard other influential African geverrments. It-would further colar 
African opinion, antagcnize the Front Line states, an@« severely hamrer 
acilicy to work wich them on southern African issues. More significancly, 
risks the escalation of African conflicts, ard raises the very real cossibil:+, 
of greater TS military involvement in Africa. This course of action will 
corvince Scuth Atrica that. Lt mas notaine <5 sain Seon gursher collaberation cx 
Phedesia and Namibia. Finally, this track would ce dizzie:ts to sustain in cams 
ef Congressional and gsuslic cpinion, of ailied ccocoveraticn, or of cur ctner 
foraign volicy objectives. 
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Dart IV ~ Congressional and Public Posture 


Most americans think about Africa only when events or issues place it in 
ar. East-west framework and seem to involve the United States. [In this context, 
cwo long-term opinion trends are relevant: the American sublic's deep distrust of 
the Soviet Union and its deep-seated unwillingness =o cammit American sold:ers or 
large amcunts of other resources or prestige to distant fronts so long as there 
2S no clear perception that American security is directly and unquesticnably 
endangered. 


Despite the Secretary of State's recent appearance before the House Inter- 
national Relations Committee and his Atlantic City speech on Africa, many Members 
of Comgress remain uneasy and uncertain abcut whac ZS policy in Africa is. 
Members perceive the U.S. as reacting to events in Africa on a ciece-meal casis 
rather than within a coherent colicy framework, ara unsure over the direccion of 
CS policy toward the Sovier Union, ard are arporenensive that US involvement in 
Africa co counter Soviet/Cuban expansionism cculd ansnare us in anether Vier Nam. 


An e@ifactive public posture -= at home and abroad -— would build on the 
Major colicy statements abcut US-USSR ard US-African relations recently made ov 
the Presicent and the Secretary of State in which they set forth cur view cf 
Africa, ¢elined cur long-term purpose in cositive terms, ard cutlined the «vce of 
relaticnsn:p we cesire and exrect to have with the Soviets and the Cubans in the 

context. Abroad, our sublic diplomacy strategy would: reinforce our 
cositive, forwarc-lcoking policy tcward Africa; work to remove che “mantle of 
legitimacy" from Soviet/Cuban involvement; communicate american supcor= for 
long-term cevelocment, for social justice, independence ard stability in Africa; 
stimulate an international consensus against continued Scviet and Cuban military 
involvement; and encourage African efforcs to cevelep.ground rules to contain and 
reduce Seviet/Cusan military activities and 9 evolve African institucicnal 
capabilitz:es for she ceaceful resolution of confliccs. a8 


At heme, an effective cublic vosture woul that our relatiensnis 
with the Soviet Union is at once competitive t2ve, SAS Cur: Aszicen 
23 long-range and is directed at ft "G African secoles anc their 
cne fundamental sroplems confrenting tnem, amé tnat the J.S. need 
S accut the lema-rarnge outcane of a vigorous camrecition with che 
im Africa. It would emphasize that Soviet/Cuban influence in Africa is 
still limiced, that the West enjoys decided advantages there, and that the U.S. 
has greatiy enhanced its position and significantly increased its influence in 
Africa in the last two years. ft weuld, finally, note that our lorc-range 
Strategy requires a long-term cammitment of surccort, arc agteal to the cecole and 
the Congress to nave the patience and determination to sctay‘the course. 
we celieve chat sufficient sublic and Congressional suprort can te mu 
tO approve and implement 2 ramce of ccuntsmeasures -—- srort of ccmmitirg 
srectes. Sowever, any approach to the Congress for surcor= and for addztiorail 
rasources, and in sarticular any effort by the Executive Branch to secure th 
Lifting of the cenrstraints wnich have ceen impcsad sy Congress over the cast few 
years, will rasult in a full scale cepate. of the entire range of cuestions 
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PRESIDENTIAL REVIEW MEMORANDUM - 36 


Soviet/Cuban Presance in Africa 


PART I - US AND OTHERS' INTERESTS AND OBJECTIVES IN 
LIMITING SOVIET/CUBAN INFLUENCE IN AFRICA 


In the past 2-3 years, Africa has become, after a 12 
vear lapse, a locus of the competition vcezween the USSR 
and the United States. Through numerous ¢xisting political, 
economic and cultural ties, most African countries are 
closely linked to the West. The Soviets epvear determined 
to expand their influence and alter the cresent baiance 
of East-West presence and position by exploiting the 
opportunities provided by local wars, regional tensions, 
liberation struggles, internal disputes, :deological 
sympathies, and tense relations between African and Western 
countries. 


It is in the interest of the US and of other Western 
nations: 


-- to have an Africa of independent rations where 
Soviet/Cusan influence is not predominant, and where 
the level of Soviet presence and involvement does not 
alter the overall global balance between che US and the 
GSSR. 

-- to achieve the modernization and tal improve- 
ment which Africans desire by helping the : ans to help 
themselves; 


-~ to have a peaceful and stable Africa where change 
is brought about by peaceful means, where conflicts are 
resolved by negotiation, and where scarce resources are 
dedicated to development rather than large military 
establishments; 


ire’ 


* 
-- to help the Africans achieve their goals of numan 
dignity, social justice, and majority rule; 


-- to oreserve reasonable and non-discriminatory 
access to Africa's mineral, agricultural, and marine 
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-- to focus the inevitable US-Soviet competition 
into peaceful economic, trade, cultural, informationa., 
and diplomatic channels. 


At this stage of their solitical, economic and sccial 
development as nations, most African nations lack the 
institutions, expertise and resources to resolve their 
problems and are compelled to seek external assistance. 
Africans would strongly resist any Western effort to trand 
all Soviet and Cuban involvement in Africa as "unacceptable" 
Indeed, Soviet and Cuban efforts in the areas of economic 
development, health care, technical education, and foce 
production are basically “acceptable” to us as well as to 
the Africans. Limited Soviez/Cuban involvement in mil:tary 
matters--modest arms transfers, training, technicians, 
advisors--must also be judged "acceptable" by us even zhough 
sucn involvement creates an environment which permits <cne 
transition to more troublesome activities at a later stage. 
The right of a sovereign state to request outside milizary 
assistance to defend its territory is uniformly accepted in 
Africa as is the concept of military assistance to lizsera- 
tion movements in southern Africa. 


It is the use of large-scale military efforts -- 
massive military aid programs, the commitment of comba: 
forces, the establishment of a Soviet command structure in 
Ethiopia, and the pressure for the adoption of military 
"solutions"-- coupled with Soviet/Cuban solitical spo:ling 
tactics which is clearly "unacceptable" to the United 
States. Soviet anc Cuban activities in Africa are decrri- 
mental to US interssts, and to the interests of African 
mations, when they encourage African leaders to seek r:li- 
tary solutions to croblems which cannot be resolved 
militarily, and maxe difficult or impossible the negoz: 
resolution of disputes. An Angola, continued Cuban 


the necessary reconciliation far more difficult and sustain- 
ing Soviet/Cuban influence. (Just as continuing outsice 
“support strengthens UNITA's determinaticn to oppose the 
Luanda government.) Additionally the diversion of econcmic 
resources to the purchase of arms creates balance of sav- 
ments problems in the short run and undermines the eccnomic 
development efforts which are the only real solution, 

albeit long term, to the basic problems confronting mesz 
African nations. 
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The magnitude of Soviet/Cuban military involvement 
in African disputes creates two problems. The introduction 
of large amounts of military equipment and foreign troops 
into individual African countries seriously escalates 
the level of tension and the possibility of conflict in 
the short run, constitutes a destabilizing element for 
the government in question, and raises longer-term prospects 
for regional conflict. Just as the Soviet Union's high 
levels of military assistance to Somalia svosed threats to 
Ethiopia and Kenya, its current massive military aid to 
Ethiopia and Angola soses long-term threats to Sudan, Zaire, 
and possibly Zambia. Secondly, it gives tne Soviets signifi- 
cant leverage with the recipient governments on a wide 
range of other questions. Moreover, despize vigorous 
vocal opposition oy virtually all Africans to “foreign 
military bases" and determined resistance by most African 
nations to requests for facilities and operating rights, tne 
past two decades have shown that the Soviets have obtained 
(temporarily) facilicies and operating rights for their 
forces in the context of their large-scale military assist- 
ance programs. 


However, there will be many situations where the 
fact of Soviet and Cuban military involvement will be 
acceptable to African states -- e.g. in southern African 
liberation struggles and in efforts to preserve territorial 
integrity -- and where our opposition to communist involve- 
ment per se would oniy harm our credibilisy in Africa. [In 
these circumstances, the United States should concentrate on 
limiting the more unacceptable aspects of Soviet and Cuban 
involvement, e.g. its magnitude, its negative impact on 
negotiations, and its threat to surrounding states. At the 
same time, we should seek constructive wavs of demonstrating 
US sympathy for these fundamental African concerns. 


Looking at the short term, the apparent success in 
some countries of the Soviet/Cuban formula -- large scale 
Soviet military assistance and Cuban trocss in support of 
African efforts to achieve African goals -- may produce an 
inclination toward political accommodation wath tne Soviets 
and the Cubans in other countries and stimulates increasing 
demands for Western military assistance in still others. 
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What the long term impact of Soviet/Cuban involvement 
in Africa will be is the subject of vigorous debate. 
The facts are not clear, and predictions range from total, 
permanent Soviet domination of several African countries 
and the alteration of the global balance between the US 
and the USSR to the reduction of Soviet/Cuban position 
and influence to modest levels in all countries and the 
complete ouster of the Soviets and the Cubans from several 
as African capabilities (political, economic, managerial) 
develop to match African determination to be independent and 
to manage their own affairs. & one end of tne range of 
opinion is the view that the Soviets (and Cubans) cannot be 
dislodged once they have acquired a position of dominance in 
a particular country. As a consequence, the division of 
position and influence in Africa between East and West could 
be changed to our disadvantage and the global balance 
shifted in favor of the USSR devending on the strategic 
importance of the African nation taken over. « 


At the other end of =he continuum is the judgment 
that the Soviets (a) have demonstrated they can maintain 
a position of dominance over time only where they are able 
to station substantial Soviet military forces, and (b) 
have repeatedly shown that they are unable to maintain 
a close relationship with an African country over an 
extended period. This in part is because of their heavy- 
handed behavior. More fundamentally, it is Decause, as 
the Soviets attempt to utilize a position of influence 
acguired by support for African goals to pursue Sovier 
objectives, they erode and ultimately lose their position 
of dominance. According to this view, the rise and decline 
of the Soviet position and influence in Ghana, Guinea, 
Egypt, Sudan, and Somalia in the past two decades “proves” 
that: (a) the Soviets are unwilling to pursue or are znable 
to manage a cooperative relationship between independent 
states, (b) African nationalism eventually contains and 
then reverses Soviet efforts to achieve predominance and 
pursue Soviet strategic goals, and (c) the Soviets are 
ultimately reduced to playing the part of one foreign 
power competing for influence with all the other foreign 
powers in particular African countries. % 


Although they may differ on detail, nost observers/ 
analysts believe that the history of Africa since 1945 
clearly demonstrates the strength of African nationalism 
and that the leaders and the peoples of Africa have cotn 
the will and the skill to prevent the Soviets from acniev- 
ing a position of semen anCeome ere a 
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While the experience of the past two decades suggests 
that Arab and African nationalism has been strong enough 
to keep the Soviets in, or over time to push them back 
into, the role of just another foreign gower, there are 
several significant differences between the present situa- 
tion and the earlier period which could lead to different 
consequences. First, the Soviets have demonstrated a 
wilingness and capability to involve themselves militarily 
in problem situations in Africa. Second, Cuban combat 
forces represent a new instrument which could enable the 
Soviets and Cubans to acquire and maintain effective 
control in African states in a manner paralleling Soviet 
political and economic domination in Eastern Europe. 
Finally, by providing nearly all of the civilian as well 
as the military manpower required, the less heavy-handed 
Cubans enable the Soviets to limit the number of civilian 
and military advisors committed and to keep themselves 
in the background. In view of these differences, the 
balance between Soviet pressures and Arab/African national- 
ism which prevailed during tHe past two decades may have 
been altered. As a consequence, the pattern evolved in 
Africa between 1955 and 1978 may not nold for the next two 
decades. 


An attempt to assess the impact of current Soviet/ 
Cuban actions in Africa on the global balance between 
the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. would require the systematic 


examination of the interaction of a series of complex 
variables. At least the following elements would have 


to be examined in depth and evaluated: (1) Soviet and 
Cuban motivations and intentions (see Part II selow); 

(2) whether the Soviets and Cubans are capable of achieving 
and retaining positions of total or effective dominance in 
one, several, or most of the fifty nations of Africa; (3) 
what level of Soviet/Cuban involvement in Africa would 
produce a basic shift in the balance of East-West influence 
in Africa, and somewhat farther afield, in the Arabian 
Peninsula and the Persian Gulf; (4) what level and type of 
Soviet/Cuban influence and control over what countries would 
have an impact on the global balance; and (5) how specif- 
ically the global balance would be affected “militarily, 
economically, politically with due regarc r6°u.S./Soviet 
technology capabilities and resource availability worldwide. 


A systematic study of this complex interacting 
variables is well outside the paramete of the oresent 
PRM and would involve highly speculati- considerations 
crojected over a decade or more. At the moment, moreover, 
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the division of position and influence between the U.S. 

and the Soviets/Cubans in Africa is very much in our favor. 
Even in countries where the Soviets and the Cubans have 
achieved a position of predominant influence, they have not 
been adle to consolidate their position and transform i: 
into a position of effective control. Gulf is still pumping 
oil out of Angola; President Neto has recently communicated 
with us at some length and is actively seeking expanded ties 
with the West. Ethiopia has indicated its desire to keep 
the channels of communication between us open; Sekou Toure 
has indicated that he would lixe to reopen the dialogue with 
the west. The leaders of the Patriotic Front are cleariy 
interested in continuing the dialogue with the West. 
Finally, the adverse impact that Soviet ore-eminence in 
Egytt and Somalia may have had on the giobal balance has 
been removed, and has not yet been replaced. 


Wherever a particular observer or policy maker comes 
out in his analysis, the proclams posed by Soviet/Cuban 
involvement in Africa are of such magnitude and importance 
that they must be addressed systematically and dealt with. 
This Review Memorandum attemezs to do that for the present 
and the immediate future. To insure a methodical review 
of the xev variables in the not too distant future, a 
follow-on intelligence assessment should be prepared in 
12 to 14 months to permit the rapid identification of 
any significant change and the prompt elaboration of 
effective countermeasures. 

Interests and Perceptions of Zuropean Allies 

Buropean attitudes towars the Soviet/Cuban problem in 
Africa are ambivalent and the implications for policy are 
uncertain. Europeans see a cnallenge to their own and 
Western interests; would lixe something to be done about it; 
and fear the consequences for global balance of an inade- 
quate Western response. The former colonial powers (France, 
the UX, and Belgium) see their special ties with former 
colonies threatened by Soviet/Cuban activity and consider 
Soviet activity as a challenge to the West at "large. 
However’ debatable the specifics of each African issue, nost 
Europeans fear the implications of a cumulative series of 
episodes which enhance the power and prestige of those 
backed by Soviet/Cuban power +f only temoorarily) and 
weaken the position of regimes or groups more identified 
with the West. Africa is near enough to Europe for 
Europeans to see their own interests much more directly 
involved there than most of them.,.gver did in Southeast 
Asia. a 
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But most Europeans also have a low opinion of the 
capabilities of the African regimes that want Western 
military nelp. With the exception of France, they feel 
there is little they can do themselves; they resist linking 
detente policies to African issues; and they see at least 
as much risk as benefit in deepening Western or US military 
support for regimes like that of Zaire. 
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* The UK, as Prime Minister 
Callaghan has publicly made clear, is at the opposite end 
of the spectrum, as are the Scandinavians. 


The FRG, with important economic interests in Africa 
(and political interests in Namibia) but few independent 
sources of intelligence, is somewhere in between. German 
leaders have urged closer US-Eurocoean consultations on what 
they see as a Soviet challenge to Western interests, but 
have not indicated what they think an appropriate response 
might be. 


European governments agree that every effort should be 
made to resolve the situations in Zimbabwe, Namibia and 
eventually, South Africa which might open the door to 
-Soviet/Cuban intervention. The British are particularly 
identified with this ear There was also support for 
the French-Belgian action in ‘Qsba on humanitarian grounds. 
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Beyond this, most Europeans are ambivalent about next 
steps. They believe that African disputes have roots mainly 
in the African past (including their own roles in drawing 
often arbitrary frontiers). They do not think these prob- 
lems can be resolved by imposing East-West divisions on 
Africa. More specifically, thev foresee and do not like the 
prospect of a series of Shaba~like rescue missions. They 
see the Zaire regime as corrupt and perhaps unreformable. 
They think it, and many other threatened African regimes, 
incapable of making good use of either economic or military 
assistance. Some fear that the image of a West determined 
to keep Mobutu in cower would run counter to our professed 
commitment to human rights and to our interest in African 
welfare as opposed to East-West rivalry; complicate our 
relations with the xey black African states; and generally 
undermine the progress we have made in improving America's 
standing (and so by extension that of the West) in Africa 
generally. 


Many European governments have expressed strong reser- 
vations about the idea of an African intervention force 
unless it were endorsed by the OAU. In the recent Paris 
meeting on Shaba, she UK, Germany, and Belgium said they 
could not be associated with the French idea of a permanent, 
Western-backed force supported by a few African states, and 
expressed misgivincs about the scolarizing effect such a 
force could nave. The French, hoping perhaps to expand 
theirc influence, are more willing than other Europeans to 
contemplate a Western link to an African security system, 
even, apparently az the risk of polarizing the continent and 
at some risk to detente. Yet there has been criticism in 
France of French military involvement in the Sahara, Chad, 
and Shaba. The Franch Government itself does not seem to 
believe it has the means to engage in combat at amore 
intensive or prolonged level than it has done in the cases 
mentioned. Certainly the costs of such engagement would be 
serious for France. 


Many others in Europe think a Western-backed African 
bloc would, because of African weakness, be more Western 
than African. Besides being of doubtful effectiveness, it 
could drive African states unwilling to lif@ up with che 
West into the arms of the Soviets or at least to a more 
militant anti-Western neutralism. 


If most Euroceans (except the French) are basically 
skeptical about effective action in Africa, they are also 
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also reluctant to put what is left of detente on the block 
of "linkage". They would probably not coocerate in any 
significant effort to restrict trade with the U.S.S.R. or 
Cuba. For all the concerns some of them have about SALT, 
most Europeans would probably be reluctant to see this 
keystone of detente broken off in connection with African 
developments. Serious as is the African situation, they are 
not eager to see tension spread back to Eurooe. 


The View from the Middle East 


Broadly speaking, all the moderate and conservative 
Arab governments, and Iran, are concerned over Soviet 
and Cuban activities in Africa and would like to see 
them countered by the United States. Morocco, Egypt 
and Saudi Arabia have shown the greatest concern and 
the most inclination to take action directly; they have 
aiso been the most vocal in urging us to action. The 
Egyptians and the Saudis have been concerned mainly about 
Soviet and Cuban activities in the Horn, although they have 
also followed closely events in Angola, Rhodesia and Zaire. 
Sadat fears that Somalia will be forced back into the orbit 
of Soviet influence and that from their base in Ethiopia tne 
Soviets and Cubans will eventualiy turn against Sudan and 
overthrow Numeiri. The Saudis and Iranians snare Sadat's 
Gisquiet and are concerned over the possibility that the 
Soviets and Cubans will extend their activities to the 
Arabian Peninsula and take over the small, oil-rich, but 
militarily weak states of the Persian Gulf. The Saudis live 
very literally in dread of the prospect of one day finding 
themselves surrounded by radical, Soviet-surported regimes. 
Morocco is concerned more about the situation in Zaire and 
in the other French-speaking states of Africa, but it 
is also apprehensive about the Horn. 


We can expect public, and probably even material, 
support from the Saudis, Egypt and Morocco for US action 
to counter Soviet/Cuban activities in Africa. The Shah of 
Iran will also give us public support. Tunisia, Sudan, 
Jordan, the Yemen Arab Republic, and the Persia Gulf States 
would welcome a move by us, but might not btewwilling to 
speak out in our favor. 


The radical Arab states would, in most instances, 
oppose action by the United States against Soviet/Cuban 
activities in Africa. They can be expected to back the 
Soviets on Angola and Zaire, and would probably welcome 
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welcome Soviet/Cuban involvement in the Rhodesian situa- 
tion. However, some of the radicals part company with the 
Soviets and Cubans when it comes to Eritrea. Algeria, Irac 
and Syria have long backed the Eritrean Liberation Front 
against the central government of Ethiopia, and their 

views on the Eritrean question have not changed as a re- 
sult of Soviet and Cuban involvement in Ethiopia. They 
have made known to the Soviets and Cubans their unhappiness 
over reports of Soviet/Cuban backing for recent Ethiopian 
military moves in Eritrea. 


Latin American Reaction 


The great majority of Latin American states are mildly 
concerned over and disapproving of Soviet-Cuban interven- 
tion in Africa, but they regard it as a distant problem not 
directly affecting them; hence, they are by and large 
unwilling to do anything about it, or even to speak out 
strongly. Of the most important states, Brazil counsels 
patience, Venezuela wishes to play a moderating rather 
than a confrontational role, and Mexico will remain passive 
(see Annex VI). 


African Perceptions of Soviet/Cuban Presence in Africa 


Africans universally see the Soviets as seeking ; 
influence in Africa. Some Africans see the Soviet objectiv 
as limited to influence; others believe the Soviets seek 
hegemony. Africans are divided on whether the Cubans are 
playing an independent role or are surrogates for the Soviet 
Union. 


Governments which rely heavily on Soviet sources 
of supply either see the Soviets and Cubans as positively 
Supoortive or count them as reliable because of a coincidence 
of interest and outlook. At the opposite pole, governments 
that face opposition from groups which are recipients or 
potential recipients of Soviet aid ascribe a conspiratorial 
design to Soviet behavior with the Cubans (and/or African 
collaborators) acting as accessories. Those in the middle 
find Soviet and Cuban roles peripheral to the*development 
needs of Africa but essential to the successfWl resolution 
of southern African problems. Indeed, few Africans see any 
alternative to having the Cubans and Soviets help equip and 
train the fighting forces of the Namibian and Zimbaowian 
Nationalists, however much the conservatives would wish 
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otherwise. Compared to the French-speaking moderates, the 
English-speaking moderates are much more relaxed about the 
risk of relying on communist help, especially that of the 
Cubans, in the liberation struggle. A number of countries 
in fact do not consider the Cubans as Soviet surrogates, but 
see them as a useful catalyst to frighten the West into 
exerting greater pressure on the white regimes in southern 
Africa. Moreover, they believe that by turning to the 
Cubans, they can avoid the spectre of a US-Soviet confron- 
tation. 


African moderate states are similarly divided on 
whether the Soviet/Cuban military presence constitutes 
a threat to their independence and freedom. Some are 
alarmed or are seriously worried about Soviet/Cuban military 
involvement in Africa. However, many Africans do not think 
there is a Cuban problem or a Soviet problem; they note that 
the Soviets left Somalia, Egypt, and Sudan when requested to 
do so, and seem confident that the Cubans will depart when 
asked. While all agree in principle on the desirability of 
eliminating or preventing outside intervention in the 
continent, radicals and conservatives alixe are led by their 
pervasive weakness to condone exceptions. Those who view 
the Soviet/Cuban military presence as a threat are chiefly 
concerned about their own security capacity and the broader 
need to promote a peaceful environment. They note that the 
communist states make military assistance readily available 
to those they favor, and observe that there is no counter- 
balancing assistance for those who oppose Moscow. Indeed, 
some believe that if Western countries object to a Soviet 
and Cuban presence in Africa, they must prevent the rise of 
situations in which the African participants believe Soviet 
or Cuban help is necessary. (See Annex II for a fuller 
exposition of the varying African perceptions of the Soviet/ 
Cuban presence.) 
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Part II - SOVIET AND CUBAN INVOLVEMENT, PRESENT AND 
POTENTIAL 


The Soviets and the Cubans have nearly 60,000 civilian 
and military personnel--combat troops, military advisors 
and technicians, and civilian technical, administrative, 
medical, and education specialists--scattered across the 
African Continent. They have mounted massive military 
aid programs in several African countries--hundreds of 
millions of dollars of Soviet military equipment plus Soviet 
and Cuban military technicians and training cadres. They 
have planned, launched, and sustained extensive combat 
operations nominally in cooperation with and support of the 
African government or liberation group which requested cheir 
help. 


Although the Soviets have civilian and military pe:- 
sonnel in some 35 African countries and the Cubans in 13,the 
recent expansion of Soviet and Cuban activity has been 
focused principally in three areas: Angola, Ethiopia, and 
the nations neighboring Rhodesia. The Soviets have supplied 
$500 million worth of military equipment to Ethiopia with 
another $300 million on order. About $1 billion worth of 
military equipment has arrived in Angola from the USSR, Cuba 
and several East European countries. The Soviets have 
1200 military advisors and technicians in Ethiopia, 10090 in 
Angola, and 500 in Rhodesia's neighbors (300 in Mozambicque, 
200 in Tanzania). (The Soviet presence in Algeria and Libya 
-- massive deliveries of arms and some 1900 Soviet advisors 
in each -- dates back to an earlier period.) 


It is Cuba, however, which is the principal supplier 
of manpower. There are now some 42 to 47,000 Cubans in 
Africa, including the 20,000 combat troops in Angola ané the 
17,000 troops in Ethiopia, and the 500 military advisors in 
Mozambique. In addition, there are 5,000 Cuban civilian 
advisors and technicians in Angola, with another 5000 -- 
mostly teachers and construction workers ~-- expected ¢ 
arrive before the end of 1978. (See Annex “[,for a more 
detailed inventory of Soviet and Cuban activitv.) 


Soviet/Cuban Intentions 


Soviet and Cuban objectives in Africa are harmonious 
but not necessarily synonomous. The Cubans and the Sov:ets 
have developed a symbiotic relationship in their African 
adventure which furthers both their particular and mutual 
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Explanations of Soviet involvement in Africa and 
analyses of Soviet motivations, objectives and intentions 
range from "the implementation of the Grand Design for the 
Soviet takeover of the Continent" to "a purely opportunistic 
exploitation of instability at the expense of the West 
and of the moderate states of Africa." There is no hard 
evidence available at this point which supports conclu- 
sively either polar explanation or any particular combina-~ 
tion of the two. In all probability, the Soviets themselves 
are acting in terms of a range of motivations. 


At the moment, the working hypothesis which seems to 
fit best the known facts is that Soviet motivations are a 
geographically differentiated "mix" of geopolitical/strategic 
and ideological/political elements. Soviet involvement 
in the Horn appears to be primarily gecrolitical/strategic 
and secondarily ideological/political. If the Soviets 
can establish a strong, permanent presence in Ethiopia 
(including the development of military support facilities), 
they anticipate they will be in a dosition to strengthen 
their impact on Middle Eastern events and affect the flow of 
oil, to project their military power east into the Indian 
Ocean, and extend their influence west and south into 
Africa. At the same time, active involvement in Ethiopia 
permits the Soviets to displace the West and specifically 
the US from a long-held position of influence, and to 
support the ideologically compatible Mengistu regime. In 
Angola, the "mix" is somewhat less geotolitical/strategic 
and somedwhat more ideological/ political. Angola's coasta_ 
location is strategically important and its proximity 
to foci of weakness (Zaire, Namibia) is attractive. But 
the support of an ideologically compatible liberation 
movement-cum-government to the detriment of Western influence 
and interests is equally attractive and important. Soviet 
involvement in Algeria and Libya reflects a similar “mix" of 
motivation: a strategic presence in the Mediterranean 
on NATO's southern flank and the support of ideologically 
compatible regimes plus the attraction of hard currency 
earnings from massive arms sales. Soviet involvement in the 
Rhodesian conflict reflects yet another motivation "mix", 
one which is much more heavily ideological/oolitical. 
Support of the black, nationalist guerrillas*%nables the 
Soviets simultaneously to associate themselves with a 
"progressive" political grouping, to support a liberation 
struggle, to help the member states of the Organization of 
African Unity achieve one of their primary goals, and ‘to 
undermine the position, influence and interests of the 
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While the connecting thread of Soviet involvement 
in Africa is opportunism, there were different circum- 
stances and different attractions in each of the areas/ 
situations the Soviets have entered. More importantly, 
there are differing degrees of Soviet interest, involvement, 
and commitment. (See NIE 11~4-78 Soviet Goals and Expecta- 
tions in the Global Power Arena (SECRET/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT) 
for a fuller and more detailed exposition of this subject). 


Soviet involvement in the Ethiopian-Somali war was 
motivated by strategic geopolitical and ideological con- 
siderations which transcended the boundaries of that specific 
conflict. Soviet determination to support Ethiopia, 
particularly after their expulsion from Somalia in November 
1977, was reinforced by their exclusion from the Middle 
East peace process, by what they perceived as an increasing 
threat to the credibility of their status as a great power, 
and by a favorable diplomatic environment which allowed 
them to take an active part in the defense of Ethiopian 
territorial integrity. The Soviets saw in the Mengistu 
regime an ideologically compatible government which deserved 
their support. Involvement also gave them an opportunity 
to establish Soviet power in a large, geographically 
strategic country with access to the Red Sea, the Indian 
Ocean, and the oil-rich Arab states. Soviet involvement 
in Eritrea has come as a natural outgrowth of their military 
support for the Mengistu government and their apparent 
intention to establish a permanent presence in Ethiopia. 


Soviet involvement in Angola was of a different order 
entirely. It arose from Soviet (and Cuban) support for 
a mational liberation struggle against Portuguese colonial 
rule. Angola provides the Soviets with potentially advan- 
tageous proximity to Zaire and Southwest Africa (which are or 
may become targets of opportunity) and to Zambia. Although 
the Soviets (and their Cuban and East European colleagues) 
find themselves caught in a growing war against a revived 
UNITA insurgency, Cuban willingness to pay the manpower 
costs involved limits the Soviet contribugion to materiel, 
much of which is already on the ground. 


The Soviet involvement in the Rhodesian struggle 
has so far been relatively modest. It has been justified 
in terms of opposition to the Western-oriented white 
regimes in Rhodesia and South Africa. To date Soviet 
involvement with the anti-Rhodesia guerrillas has been 
limited largely because of the unwillingness of the "Front 
Line" host states to allow a\Parge Soviet (Cuban) presence 
in their countries. But the Soviets have assured the 
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Patriotic Front leaders of the means necessary to in- 
sure a military victory should peace efforts fail. 


The Soviets have obtained substantial dividends in 
position and influence in Angola and with elements of 
the freedom fighters in Rhodesia and Namibia. This has 
not been without its costs in terms of local factional 
attitudes toward the Soviets. Moreover, Soviet influence 
rarely runs deep in the minds of their "clients". While 
control of the mineral resources and strategic area of 
southern Africa, over the long run, probably plays some 
role in Soviet geopolitical thinking, this is judged to 
be a significantly less important factor particularly in 
the short run than the political prospect of weakening the 
relations between the West and African countries in the 
face of increased racial tension in Rhodesia and South 
Africa. ) 


Because the Soviet justification for their African 
activities rests on the assertion that they are only 
responding to African requests, they attempt to avoid 
actions which lay them open to condemnation for crossing 
forbidden African lines. They have been sensitive to and 
affected by radical Arab state pressures not to intervene 
in Eritrea, and were quick to deny any involvement in the 
Shaba II attack. So long as the Africans themselves 
tolerate and even endorse Soviet (and Cuban) assistance to 
Angola, the Patriotic Front, and Ethiopia, nowever, Western 
pressures will have little impact in inducing the Soviets 
to withdraw. 


As a result, in the near term, the Soviets (and the 
Cubans) will not abandon their present role in African 
affairs, and are likely to seek to consolidate, if not 
to extend, it. Nevertheless, the costs to the Soviets 
of their African involvement are already reaching propor- 
tions likely to be meaningful in the balance of Soviet 
decision-making. The disruption of CUS-Soviet’ relations 
and the undermining of the special Franco-So¥iet relation- 
ship which has been cultivated over cwo decades, may 
produce some second thoughts about the pace and scope of 
Soviet involvement in Africa, if not about the long run 
objective of displacing Western presence, position and 
influence from Africa. 


Cuba is not involved in Africa solely or even pri- 
marily because of its relations#¥p with the Soviet Union. 
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Rather, Havana's African policy reflects its activist 
revolutionary ethos and its determination to expand its own 
political influence in the Third World at the expense of the 
West (read U.S.). 


Cuba has been involved in Africa for some 15 years 
and is deeply committed to the pursuit of its own ideo- 
logical and pragmatic political goals there. Ideologically, 
the Cuban leadership is committed to the advancement of 
"the Revolution” and to the support of revolutionary move~ 
ments and “progressive" regimes in developing areas. Ona 
more practical level, Cuba aims, through its support for 
other governments, to establish for itself a major leader- 
ship role among developing countries. 


Castro's African policy has enabled him to realize 
both objectives. He has discovered in Africa a region 
uniquely open to Cuban influence and relatively free of 
countervailing Western oressures. He has effectively 
exploited residual anti-colonial feelings, intra-African 
quarrels, the failure of the Western powers (unwillingness 
or inability) to respond to the perceived needs of African 
political institutions, and the racial issue in an effort to 
orient indigenous revolutionary movements and governments 
along lines followed by the Cuban Revolution. 


thin these broad guidelines, Cuba's colicy is above 
all opportunistic. Castro is willing to take risks, but 
he has avoided major military commitments where chances 
of success were doubtful. The Cubans have yet to experi- 
ence a major military setback; except for a few engagements 
during the brief South African intervention in Angola 
in 1975, they have been fighting against vdoorly trained 
and ill-equipped forces which can inflict frequent casual- 
ties but are unable to mount an offensive that would 
seriously threaten the viability of Cuba's military 
presence. 


Cuba is not likely to abandon its objectives in Africa 
easily or soon. It clearly intends to play.-,some role 
in Africa for an indefinite period; the magritude of that 
cole will be a function of continued Soviet logistic 
support. 


Given the seriousness of Cuban purpose in Africa, 
there are probably only three sets of circumstances which 
would cause the Cubans to consider a drastic reduction 
in their presence or early withdrawal. Two of these 
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involve the vital interests (or even survival) of the 
Cuban state. They are: 


a) An explicit request from the African governments 
directly involved for the Cubans to depart and/or an un- 
mistakable change of mind by a substantial number of other 
African governments and groupings which to date have found 
Cuba's presence and activities acceptable. In the absence of 
a general shift in African attitudes, few Non-Aligned 
nations will openly criticize Soviet/Cuban involvement in 
Africa, and the Soviets and Cubans can safely ignore those 
who are interested enough or brave enough to do so. However, 
given an unmistakable a shift in African opinion, the 
addition of general Non-Aligned criticism to African oppo- 
Sition would so intensify the hostile solitical environment 
that the Soviets and the Cubans could no longer ignore 
Eee 


b) A Soviet threat to withdraw or severely reduce 
its economic assistance to Cuba unless Cuba withdraws 
from Africa. Only the threat of the termination of the 
$2 billion a year Soviet subsidy is likely to result in 
total Cuban withdrawal from Africa. The termination or 
reduction of Soviet logistical support would force the 
Cubans to reduce their African presence, but they would 
not withdraw even if they had to go it alone in Africa. 
However, the Soviets would not be likely to threaten to 
cut off economic assistance to Cuba or to stop logistic 
support for Cuban operations in Africa. They might 
be willing to show some moderation at the margin, but 
they would not wish to risk an open break with Cuba over 
Africa. 


¢) Direct U.S. military measures or their threat. 
This course of action is not one the U.S. is likely to 
take or even consider seriously. Moreover, the use of US 
troops in Africa has already been explicitly ruled out by 
the President. 


Effectiveness of Western Countermeasures ee 


The 0.S. has made it unmistakably clear to the Soviets 
and the Cubans that we view their willingness to exacerbate 
armed conflict in Africa as a matter of serious concern. 

We have pointed out to the Soviets the dangers their activi- 
ties in AZrica pose for our overall relations. Senior 
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U.S. Government officials have publicly and repeatedly 
underscored the adverse impact of Soviet and Cuban activities 
in Africa on US-Soviet and US=-Cupan relations. We have com- 
municated our concern over Soviet/Cuban involvement in 
Africa to selected members of the Non-Aligned Movement 
directly and through a number of European, Arab, and African 
governments who share our concern and our view of Soviet/ 
Cuban activity. We are continuing to press vigorously for 

the solution of the problems and the resolution of ehe dis- 
putes which invite Soviet/Cuban intervention. In response 

to the legitimate security needs of the African nations 
threatened by Soviet/Cuban action, we have provided modest 
amounts of military assistance and have provided logistic 
support for the efforts of France, Belgium, Morocco and 
others to counter the Cuban~approved invasion of Snaba and 

to calm the post-invasion instability. 


Judging from the response of Soviet officiais and 
spokesmen -- private reactions, public declarations, and 
actions -- to our "warnings", the Soviet government may 
initially have discounted the siaqnificance and strength of 
our disapproval of their African adventurism. Publicly, the 
Soviets insisted that they are active in Africa only in 
response to the explicit invitation of the African govern- 
ment involved, and countered Western criticisms of the 
Soviet/ Cuban role in Shaba II with accusations of Western 
intervention and Western responsibility. The June 17 PRAVDA 
commentary now indicates clearly that our concern, which was 
expressed during the Gromyko visit and in the President's 
Annapolis speech, has registered with the Soviet leadership. 


The PRAVDA article was followed by an official Soviet 
government statement on June 22 which amounted to a lengthy 
Soviet justification of its own African policy and standard 
criticisms of US and Western policies and actions in Africa. 
Although the Soviet public responses were along predictable 
lines, there are nevertheless some indications that behind 
the scenes the Soviets are beginning to take seriously the 
opposition of the U.S., the Europeans, and some Third Worlders 
to their involvement in Africa. While the strong opposition 
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of several Arab and Third World radicals to Soviet/Cuban 
participation in the Ethiopian-Eritrean conflict may have 
been more ocersuasive than US and Western remonstrances, 
the Soviets and the Cubans have so far carefully avoided 
any direct combat role in the Ethiopian offensive against 
the Eritrean forces. 


US efforts to deal with Cuban military adventurism 
in Africa have not produced significant results so far. We 
have frozen the normalization process, but while the Cubans 
attach some value to improved relations with us, they attach 
even more to their political goals in Africa. Hence, our 
diplomatic warnings that their continued military presence 
there will make progress toward normalization impossible 
do not appear to have had any appreciable effect. There are 
few if any measures we can take against Cuba on a bilateral 
basis, short of military action, which would have any real 
impact. The steps we have taken toward normalization are so 
marginal that they give us virtually no leverage. Indeed, 
closing the interes=s sections, abrogating the fishing 
agreement, etc., are steps which would damage our interests 
as much if not more than theirs. If Cuban military adventur- 
ism in Africa is to be countered in the near term, it must 
be addressed more directly, i.e. in Africa itself. Western 
action in Zaire, including the commitment of U.S. military 
forces and our strong public statements, may have caused 
Castro to review one of the "givens" of his African policy -- 
that the U.S. would not become militarily involved in 
Africa. It is not yet clear what, if any, shifts might 
occur in Cuban policv as a result. It is unlikely that Cuba 
will draw back from areas where it is already heavily 
committed, but recent Western action might result in somewhat 
greater caution on the part of Cuba with respect to future 
involvement. 


Cuban casualties in Africa have not been high. While 
our eStimates are not based on hard intelligence and are 
imprecise at best, we believe that Cuban losses, both killed 
and wounded, in both Angola and Ethiopia are probably not 
in excess of 3 to 4 thousand. (One estimater-- DIA's -- is 
5-6 thousand.) The highest estimate of the total number 
killed in action is 1200. (In comparison, 606 Cubans were 
killed and 8,708 were injured in traffic accidents last 
year.) The psychological impact in Cuba has been minimal. 
Casualties would have to be much higher to be sharply felt 
among a population of nine million. Moreover, even if the 
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numbers were larger, news is carefully managed. There are no 
casualty reports or lists. The few references to losses are 
couched in terms of "fallen heroes" and are accompanied sy 
patriotic slogans and appeals which have an effect. The 
average Cuban may not care much about advancing Marxism- 
Leninism, but the role Cuba is playing in Africa appeals to 
his sense of nationalist pride. 


Prospects for the Next Six to Twelve Months 


Within the next six months to one year, we believe 
that the Soviets and the Cubans will remain occupied 
primarily with their existing commitments to Angola, 
Ethiopia, and the Rhodesian nationalists, although it 
is possible that the scale of these commitments will be 
increased. 


-- In Angola, the continuing civil war will likely 
require the Soviets and the Cubans to make even greater 
commitments to protect their current position. Cuban 
willingness to pay the cost in manpower and Soviet willing- 
ness to provide arms and financial assistance will determine 
the future of their involvement in Angola. There is sone 
evidence that Cuban forces are already being augmented 


again. 


-- In Ethiopia, the Cubans and the Soviets continue 
to resist participation in a costly and serhaps unwinnacsle 
battle for Eritrea. But should the current Ethiopian 
offensive go badly, it is likely that the Soviets and 
the Cubans will eventually be drawn into a costly involve- 
ment in that conflict. Alternatively, if the Soviets 
promote a negotiated settlement with the Eritrean rebels 
against Mengistu's wishes, they will receive little 
Ethiopian gratitude. (There already are signs of Sovier- 
Ethiopian friction over this and other issues.) Regard-ess 
of which path they choose, the Soviets will+rhave to continue 
to deal with an unstable Ethiopian regime ftecing major 
economic and social difficulties. Finally, if the renewed 
pressure of Somali liberation forces against the Ethiopians 
in the Ogaden continues and expands, the Soviets and the 
Cubans may find it necessary to resume an active role in the 


Ogaden fighting. 


-- The Soviets and Cubans, are expected to increase 
their military assistance to t#® Rhodesian guerrillas in 
the next 6 to 12 months, and Cuban military personnel may 
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well begin accompanying guerrilla units into Rhodesia. We 
doubt that Cuba is presently contemplating a major military 
offensive in Rhodesia using Cuban units (Cuba has said 

that it will not), but Havana would probably be willing 

to provide troops to strengthen the defenses of Zambia 

and Mozambique if requested to do so (Cuba has indicated 
privately that if Kuanda or Machel should ask for Cuban 
troops they will get them). 


Over the Longer Term 


None of the three major conflicts in which the Cubans 
and Soviets are now involved is likely to be fully resolved 
within a year, and there is no reason to believe that Cuba -- 
with full Soviet cooperation -— cannot sustain or even 
increase its level of involvement (barring a serious military 
setback and a much higher casualty rate). 


Castro probably regards southern Africa as having 
the greatest long term potential for Cuban involvement. 
The ideological lines there are clear cut, the white-minoris: 
regimes are on the defensive, the situation places the 
Western powers in an acutely uncomfortable position and 
there is virtually universal acceptance among other African 
and Third World states of Cuban support for the black 
nationalist movements. The future of Cuban cpportunities 
in this area probably will be determined in large measure 
by the success or failure of the western settlement initia- 
tives for Rhodesia and Namibia. Subsequently, a post- 
independence Namibia could be a potential opcortunity for 
the Soviets and the Cubans should internal stability, 
external pressures from South Africa, or spill-over from the 
UNITA-Angolan Government conflict lead Namibian leaders to 
seek outside military assistance. 


Outside of these immediate areas of Cuban/Soviet 
interest, Zaire probably presents the best opportunity for 
exploiting indigenous opposition to a corrupt and chronically 
unstable regime. Cuban and Soviet presence in Angola, the 
Congo, and potentially in Burundi permits clandestine 
assistance to dissident political organizati®ns and could 
provide an entree if Mobutu were replaced by a left-leaning 
regime or if Zaire disintegrated into regional entities as a 
result of civil war or severe political strife. 
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The Cubans and Soviets can be expected to take advan- 
tage of opportunities which arise as a result of unpre- 
dictable events (e.g., the departure from the scene or the 
death of or overthrow of current leaders) and structural 
weaknesses endemic to post-colonial Africa. Uganda, after 
Amin, will be vulnerable to subversion owing to the weakness 
of existing institutions. Ghana and Nigeria are both in a 
period of political unease as military leaders embark on 
reversion to civilian rule. There are obvious uncertainties 
in the post-Kenyatta scene in Kenya. In such circumstances, 
the USSR and Cuba will continue to seek opportunities to 
promote the establishment of ideologically compatible 
regimes and to enhance their own positions in Africa. (See 
Annex V for a more detailed exposition of this forecast.) 
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Part III - Policy Actions and Instruments 
A. Instruments 


Our program of action vis a vis the Soviet and 
Cuban involvement in Africa should be keyed to the 
following goals: 


~- A peaceful transition to majority rule in 
southern Africa. 


-- The peaceful and orderly social and economic 
development of the nations of that continent. 


“~- Strengthened ability of the Organization of 
African Unity anc its member states to resolve the 
underlying causes of inter-African conflict. 


-~- The raduccion of the scale and scope of 
Soviet and Cuban arms aid and military activity on 
the Continent. 


Flowing from these long-range goals are shorter- 
term objectives which, in the context of current 
Cuban and Soviet involvement translate to: 


~- Removal ci the immediate occasions for 
outside intervention in African affairs. 


-~- Removal c= Cuban combat troops from the 
continent. 


~~ Or, at least making apparent the lixely 
costs to the USSR and Cuba of their meddling in 
African trouble spots. 


Ls Diplomatic instruments 


Obviously, we can continue with direct demarches 
to the Soviets, and the Cubans, as well. Merely horta- 
tory approaches are, however, unlixely to bring about 
a change in either government's current aporoach to 
Africa. We will have to carefully address linkages to 
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determine the manner and level at which we wish to 

push our efforts to bring about a pull back from mili- 
tary involvement by both countries in Africa. There is 
no purely bilateral diplomatic action we can taxe with 
respect to the Soviets or the Cubans which is likely to 
change their recent decisions: a broader and orches- 
trated approach is needed--one which is centered on the 
regions directly affected, but which also draws into its 
orbit all other pertinent actors and forces. 


Careful diplomatic work through the OAS might 
result in some kind of diluted resolution condemning 
Cuban activities in Africa. We have virtually no chance 
of achieving this result in either the United Nations or 
the Organization of African Unity (OAU). On the other 
hand, we can work through both organizations in an 
attempt to encourage negotiated settlements of various 
intra-African squabbles and the civil wars in Angola, 
Ethiopia and Chad. 


There are a number of third parties external to 
Africa through whom we might werk. Some of the Soviet 
Union's allies in Eastern Eurcrce, lixea Romania or Poland, 
may see their interest threatened by the cooling of 
detente and thus be a channel for urging the Soviets ‘tc 
raconsider their current stratecyv in Africa for the sake 
of better East-West accord. A country like Romania or 
even Yugoslavia might serve as honest broker in trying 
to achieve a settlement in Ethiopia, or other trouble 
spots. 


Our Western European allies, particularly France, 
the CK and the FRG, have a role not only bilaterally 
with the Soviet and Cubans, buz in enlisting additionai 
support in Africa. In particular, the French might be 
in a position to urge a more active role on radical Aras 
states, lixe Iraq or Syria which have expressed concern 
apout Soviet/Cuban aid to Ethicoia which is fighting 
their Moslem brothers in Eritrea. 


In Latin America, at our benest Mexico and Vene- 
zuela have raised with Cuba the question of the latter's 
action in Africa. So far, the impact of these demarches 
is not apparent. We could continue such efforts througn 
Mexico, Venezuela and perhaps cne or two other Latin 
American governments, but we should not expect much in 
the way of direct results. 
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The Non-Alignec Movement (NAM) presents yet another 
channel for diplomatic approaches to Cuba, though there 
is no evidence of a consensus against Cuban activities. 
The points we have teen maxing and would reiterate are 
that Cuba's activities in Africa, in conjunction with 
the Soviet Unicon, are inconsistent with its desire for a 
leadership role in <he NAM, and with the long-term 
interest of Africa. This approach might be made through 
States like Kuwait, India, Peru or Yugoslavia, as well 
as by selected African leaders, some of whom have al- 
ready embarked on this course. One again, as in the 
case of the OAS, the impact on Cuban policy is likely to 
be marginal. In acdition, we will have to bear in mind 
the great sensitivity of these governments to any im- 
plication that they are being manipulated by an outside 
power, particularly the United States. When faced with 
a choice, they may srefer NAM solidarity to criticism of 
the Cuban role in Africa and Cuba's position in the 
NAM. " 


We do not foresee China playing a substantially 
more significant dislomatic role in limiting Cuban and 
Soviet activities in Africa. The Chinese can be ex- 
pected to continue sharp propaganda attacks along the 
lines taken by the:r Foreign Minister during Ais recent 
visit to Zaire, anc to intensify their challenge to 
Cuba's credentials as a member of the Non-Al:gned Move- 
Ment. But, Pexing will attempt to avoid over-identi- 
fication with Westarn moves, preferring to pursue an 
independent ccurse. 


By maintaining an oven dialogue with Africans of 
all persuasions, it may be possible to bolster the 
Gdeterminiation of African leaders to preserve their 
independence of actzon, to provide them with alternative 
sources of development aid and political enccuragement, 
and to frustrate Soviet-Cuban aspirations by using our 
influence to encourage negotiated settlements. For 
example, continued diplomatic dialogue and iudicious use 
of modest amounts c= economic and technical aid might 
help persuade Guinea to further restrict Soviet military 
access, Zambia to keep Cuban troops out of its territory 
and Congo-3razzaviile to resume its efforts to mediate 
between Mobutu and Neto. 
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An alternative option would be to limit sharply or 
even terminate political, economic and other relations 
with African states which allow the Soviets and Cubans 
to play a preeminent political or military role. Such a 
policy (specific actions are outlined below) could 
increase the economic burden on the Soviets, sharpen 
African awareness of the severe limitations of Soviet 
economic and technical assistance, and act as a potential 
deterent for other African governments. This option, if 
observed strictly, would likely produce sharp criticism 
from most African states. It would, at least in the 
short run, limit our ability to communicate with and 
influence a number of leaders. Moveover, it would 
require ovarallel action by other OECD governments to be 
effective, and would sharpen East-West competition in 
Africa. The economic costs to the Soviets, though heavy 
in the long-term, might be acceptabla for a considerable 
period and could result in wider African dependence on 
Moscow. Finally, even selective cut-cfis of US aid, 
including amergency food shipments, would be a shart 
break with our policy of meeting basic numan needs 
regardless of the solitical orientation of the govern- 
ments concerned. 


Arms Control Linkages 


As an important area of US-Soviet interaction, the 
arms control field must be examined for the relationship 
it may bear to Soviet activities in Africa. In so 
doing, we must consider two distinct tyces of negotiations: 


-- those with direct substantive linkaces to Soviet 
activities in Africa, e.g., the Indian Ocean talks and 
the conventional arms transfer restraint talks; 


~- those without direct substantive linkage, which 
nevertheless are potentially affected by the political 
tensions generated by Soviet activities, such as SALT. 


On the former type, the possibilities for linkage 
are not limited to manipulating the pace of negotiations. 
A more effective linkage might ce to use the CAT and 
Indian Ocean talks to show the Soviets chat an alterna- 
tive (cooperative) course for protecting their interests 
is open to them, and also, as appropriate, to call the 
Soviets to task for their activities. There is no 
evidence thus far, however, that the Soviets are pore- 
pared to limit their political options in Africa by 
forswearing their only effective resource transfer 
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tool: arms; or that the pace or content of the 
Indian Ocean talks will influence Soviet African 
policy measurably. 


The ongoing conventional arms transfer (CAT) 
talks with the Soviets offer a forum for bilateral 
diplomacy to restrain directly Soviet military 
involvement in Africa. Since the Soviets have 
agreed to include Africa in an agenda item in the 
talks, CAT provides a convenient vehicle for 
negotiating mutual arms transfer restraint to the 
area. We have already proposed to discuss the 
following in the December session: 


-- agree on the substance of a demarche to member 
states of the OAU encouraging self-restraint; 


~- agree on @ public statement of support for the 
principle of arms transfer restraint in Africa; 


-~- establish the basis for an interim suoplier 
restraint regime, including a consultative mechanism 
for its implementation. 


While the Soviets may agree to interm suppvlier restrain= 
measures, @.g., prohibition of certain tyses of systems, 
their willingness sto allow CAT to restrict their Africa 
policy is questionable. 


In the case cz the discussions which do not have 
direct substantive linkages to Africa, we need to make 
Clear to the Soviecs that progress in or completion of 
major negotiations is impeded when Soviet activities 
raise tensions anc sublic and Congressional doubts abouc 
the value of US-Soviet cooperation. Making such a point 
would not establish a substantive iinkage between speci- 
fic points of SALT or other arms control negotiations 
and the African situation, but would simply express the 
oolitical reality of the relationship. We ourseives 
should be careful not to allow this political connection 
to obsure the policy interests we have in these ne- 
gotiations or to distort the way we pursue those ob- 
jectives. 


2. Economic Assistance to African Nations 


One of our strongest cards in countering Soviet and 
Cuban military aic diplomacy in Africa is substantially 
to increase our commitment to what we and our Western 
partners do best--oroviding long-term development assistance. 
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A vigorous development assistance effort permits us bot! 
to identify the US and the West with the long-term 
aspirations of the peoples and leaders of Africa and to 
counter Soviet ambitions in the short term by strengthen- 
ing our presence on the ground. An increase in total 
economic aid from the $467 million proposed in FY 79 to 
some $950 million in FY 80 and to over $1 billion by FY 
1983 can be justified on economic grounds and would be a 
strong signal to the African states of US interest and 
support. 


A program able to meet demonstrated African needs 
would involve an increase in development assistance (DA) 
from the requested $294 million in FY 79 to about $560 
million in FY 80 and rising to over $800 million by FY 
1982. These additional funds would be channelled mainly 
into addressing critical transport and communications 
needs, including infrastructure for river basin develop- 
ment, and expanding technical training, health and 
energy programs. 


Security Supporting Assistance (Economic Support 
Fund) is provided to help secure seace or to deal with 
major economic or political crises, ane requires a clear 
justification in terms of political/security interests. 
SSA can be used for balance of payments, or budget 
support; for major infrastructure projects; or for 
regular development projects. Through FY 79 SSA for 
Africa will be limited to southern Africa, but in FY 80 
and subsequent years the Administration could seek 
Congressional authority to use SSA in cther parts of the 
continent basically to meet short-term econemic support 
needs. The willingness of Congress to agree to use of 
SSA outside of southern Africa remains to be tested, 
however. 


For FY 80 an appropriate SSA program level would be 
about $265 million, possibly rising to $305 million by 
FY 82 depending on events in Africa, to be divided 
approximately equally between southern Africa and the 
rest of the continent. Major recipienzs outside southern 
Africa would include Zaire, countries in the Horn region, 
and possibly others. Because of the volatility of Africa 
today we should seek flexibility in programming SSA to 
ensure that we can meet critical short-rterm needs emers- 
ing in FY 80 which we can not forecast <odav. The 
Southern African Development Assistance Stucy now under- 
way will identify priority assistance needs for that 
region. 
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model for the expansion of the reguiar Title IZ program 
in Africa. Under these assumptions ‘total PL-480 flows 


to Africa could reach 


$240 million in FY 80, depending 


an overall budget constraints. 


For planning purposes, we coulc also consider 


creation of a special 


two-year refucee srogram of $40 


million ser year, with authoricatien <or replenishment 
as required. Creation of an Africa-wide Ambassador's 
emergency fund woulc meet the growing number of, im-= 
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The US needs an array of short and Long term econom:c 
tools on which to be able to draw in devising economic 
responses to the critical needs of African countries, in 
coordination with other Western governments. Compre- 
hensive responses for regions and countries must in- 
corporate a variety of instruments ranging from short 
term financial assistance and export financing when 
genuinely needed to longer range economic assistance anc 
other measures which address the problems of both in- 
adequate infrastructure and meet basic human needs, and 
which improve incentives for foreign investment and 
access to Western markets and technology. We must be 
able to offer integrated economic packages which are 
realistically responsive to legitimate and pressing 
needs. In addition, greater visabilitv of existing 
major assistance flows along with commitments to in- 
creases directly associated with African aspirations 
have important short as well as long-term political 
advantages. In this way economic instruments can be 
used, with other policy tools, to help eae Soviet anc 
Cuban initiatives by demonstrating oc 
of economic advantages which associat 
affords Africa. 


3. Militarv Related Measures 


Military measures carrv strong diplematic (and 
domestic political) signals. From a military point of 


iew, however, they are tools for enhancing she securis: 
of governments or groups which we SuEeos= against military 
challenges, and, conversely, for the effective- 
ness and raising the cost to others of 
Doower and inzluence through the use of 
most part, malitary measures will not & 
and of themselves to achieve US object: 
Combined with diplomatic and economic 1 
Military measures could in certain ins 
policy, but, in other circumstances, f ry measures 
may be of only marginal value. Military alternatives 
include, but are not necessarily limited to the follow- 
ing: security assistance including arms transfers, 
training, and nation-building; military cverations, aid 
to insurgent groups; encouraging military activity by 
non-African countries; and use of US forces for opera- 
tions both in and outside Africa to limizc Scviet and 
Cuban inzluence in Arica. 
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No single military measure could sensibly be 
utilized across-the-board to all African nations. 
Potential actions specifically directed at Ethiopia, 
Angola, Zaire, Zambia, and Mozambique are considered in 
Annex X. The following measures, if tailored to fit the 
circumstances of a particular country, might also prove 
useful to US policy. 


Security Assistance 


The sale of arms does not in and of itself achieve 
US policy goals. Whether it will help do so in a parti- 
cular situation depends on individual circumstances. US 
military assistance to Africa is minimal, constituting 
somewhat less than 2% of US arms transfers world wide. 
An increase in US aid could reduce the incentive of 
countries to seek Soviet assistance. Transfers could 
also contribute to US policy goals by causing countries 
to believe they can rely on the United States to protect 
their security and by increasing the opvortunities for 
contacts between the United States and the recipient 
country. Military training particularly could provide 
opportunities for fruitful contacts between the United 
States and African states. Military construction 
activities which create infrastructure needed by African 
countries might also contribute to improved US-African 
relations. 


In analyzing the provision of security assistance 
to African countries, at least five constraints must be 
kept in mind. First, an indiscrimiz provision of 
such assistance would not be consis with the Admini- 
stration's policy of arms transfer aint. Second, 

= the African 
countries are generally poor. itheugh arms transfers 
on a grant basis are authorized by the Foreign Assis- 
tance Act of 1961 (MAP), Congress has expressed a 
Getermination to phase out grant programs. The Admini- 
stration cculd work with Congress to reverse this 
decision. Third, security assistance can only effectively 
be provided within a country's ability to absorb the 
materiel or training. To the extent that African 
countries have reached those limits no additional as- 
sistance will enhance their military capability. 
Fourth, security assistance generally cannot be provided 
as an immediate palliative to fast-moving contingencies. 
No contingency fund or separate stocks now exist from 
which che President could quickly provide arms to an 
African nation. Moreover, even were arms available in 
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the United States, constraints such as lack of training 
or absence of required support often might make their 
provision unavailing. To deal with the training problem 
the USG could increase its training efforts in Africa 
and could encourage African countries, such as Morocco 
and Egypt, and our European allies to become involved in 
an overall training program. The USG may have to in- 
crease the use of Mobile Training Teams (MTTs) to 
facilitate arms transfer agreements. The use of MTTs is 
another means of projecting an interest and concern for 
the host country. Finally, as the situation in Zaire, 
for example, demonstrates, security assistance alone 
cannot overcome a country's significant internal pro- 
blems. 


Milizary Supoort for African Peacekeeping Efforts 


The President indicated in his recent news con- 
ference that the United States did not support the 
development of a Pan African force, in the sense of a 
"Strike force . . .that could be used whenever called 
upon to go tO anywhere in Africa to try to intercede 
militarily to bring about peace." The Prasident ap- 
parently has not ruled out ad hoc operations such as the 
African force being developed for Zaire. Should other 
such forces be created, the United States could also 
provide support. Given, Morocco's record, the US could 
consider cailoring, FMS and IMET programs with the 
object of up-grading that nation's abilitv to parti-~ 
cipate in emergency operations. 


Enccuraging Military Activity by Non-African Countries 


Non-African countries other than the United States 
could sheulder some of the burden of checking the Soviet 
Union and Cuba in Africa. To some extent, they nave 
already done so. UNITA in Angola and the Eritreans in 
Ethiopia receive support from countries otner than the 
United States. Moreover, while the purpose of the 
activities is not directly to offset Soviet or Cuban 
activities, France has a substantial military presence 
on the continent. Belgium reacted quickly to the Zaire 
contingency, and several other European and Arab coun- 
tries prcvide economic assistance to various African 
mations. Such actions enhance Western inZluence in 
Africa and, in that sense, are counters to Soviet and 


Cuban activity. 
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Use of US Military Forces in A<rica 


The President has declared that the United States 
has no olans to send US combat forces to Africa. The 
United States can, however, demonstrate its capability 
to project power to Africa without committing combat 
forces. The Navy cculd schedule increased visits to 
ports in East and West Africa. Joint exercises could be 
arranged with receptive African countries including 
Liberia, Morocco, or Senegal, among others. 


The Shaba airlift exposed weaknesses in our ability 
to supoort operations in Africa. Roberts Airvert in 
Liseria, an airport which is taken for granted in many 
American contingency plans, ran out of fuel aven tnough 
American logistical support consisted of a limzted 
mumber of sorties. Moreover, the US does not have 
access to any oort between Mombasa, Kenya and Matadi, 
Zaire - a distance of 4500 miles. The United States 
could iay the foundation for active involvement by 
acquiring base rights and by assisting African nations 
in improving pert and airtield facilities which could 
be used for operations in Africa. 


Finally, the United States micht enter into mutual 


4 
defense pacts with xeyv African natrons. Suca agreements 
involve risks to United States policy, and would meet 


heavy public and cengressional opvesition. Their effect 
on Soviet-Cuban activities would be long-range inasmuch 
as they would not cizectly counter any specizic on-going 
Soviet or Cuban activity. 


Military Acticns Outside Afric 


There are numerous military actions which can be 
*aken by the Unitec States against the Soviez Union or 
Cuba, but only one has a direct relationship tc Soviet 
or Cuban African activities. The United States could 
encourage the countries whose air space is being over- 
flown by Soviet planes on the way to Africa to challenge 
those aircraft. 

Other, indirect activities include increasing : 
surveillance of Soviet ELINT ships, being non-coopverativa 
with routine Soviet military requests and announcing the 
establishment of a force directed towards Africa. 
Similarly, with respect to Cuba, the United States coula 
conduct aerial reconnaissance flights over Cuba, increase 
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air and sea surveillance of Cuban aircraft and ships, cor 
increase US militarv presence in Florida. The net 
effect of such actions would not be to stop Soviet-Cuban 
African activities. The value of demonstrating our 
displeasure against Soviet or Cubans in this fashion 
would be subtect to debate. 


4. Enlisting the Support of Allies and Friends 


As Soviet/Cuban involvement in Africa mounts we 
find ourselves with a growing list of concerned nations 
ranging from the Western Europeans, some Latin Americans, 
both moderate and radical Arabs, India, to the Chinese. 
The extent of concern and willingness to take an active 
role varies almost as widely as the states mentioned, 
and their mecives for doing so. 


Political Pressure 


Soviets - The political pressures which can be 
brought to cear on the Soviets by our Western allies 
closely sarallieal our own at a lower level of potential 
eflectiveness. However, French oressure, in light of 
the Frranco-Seviet special relation built over two decades, 
Might be particularly useful. There are additional 
pressure points On specific areas of Soviet activity. 
Arabs, including the Arab left, ospose Soviat-Cuban 
actions in Eritrea. The amount of political oressure 
Arab radicals Like Syria or Iraq can or are willing to 
place on the Scoviets, their orincipal arms supolier, is 
not decisive but has been greater than expected e.g. 
imag’ s. refusa.. to permit Soviet axslists through its 
= tory. Amy attempt to anlist their cooreration 
, however undercut any resolve they otherwise might 
r tO caution the Soviet (and Cubans) quietly. 
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As notec elsewhere in this paper solitical pressure 
could come from selected East Eurosceans (Poland and 
Romania) if they felt their interests threatened by 
Soviet adventures in Africa. 


Our strongest allies, if their support can be 
mustered, wculd be key African leaders like the Ni- 
gerians, Tanzanians and Zambians. I£ they could be 
brougnt to consider Soviet activities as inimical to 
Africa's longer range interest, they would be the most 
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effective advocates of a shift in Soviet solicy in 
Africa. Should substantial progress be made tcward 
settlements in southern Africa, a case might be made 
that increased Soviet/Cuban activities would risk 
derailing these efforts. If not, Tanzania, Nigeria and 
Other key Africans will continue to view Cuban-Soviet 
involvement as a necessary goac to Western action 
against the white minority regimes. 


Cubans - While the Soviets and Cubans are both 
pursulng opportunistic policies in Africa, Cuba has more 
of an ideological underpinning. Cuba sees itself in a 
revolutionary leadership role. Therefore, it 2:5 un- 
likely to abandon 12s current policy in Africa aasily or 
soon. 


Zconomic and Develooment Assistance SuDport 


The principal support available comes from the 
traditional Western donors (US, France, European Economic 
Community, UX and Canada, though the latter has tried to 
xeep its aid untied from political ccnsicera ‘oe 

These same countries could use their 
the international Zznancral institutzons - 
aconomic assistance toward those paris 
fertile ground for Seviet/Cuban inte 
Support, though limited, might be ta 
areas. Some of the richer Arab Stress 
anc Kuwait) are a source of additio 

those African states with signif 
cions. 
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At some more distant point in «ime, we might consider 
Looking to a country Lene Sra cil awe. wes language and 
historic ties in parts of West and sceuthern Airica, as 
another channel of economic and technical development 
aid. Other pessible avenues for econemic and financial 
Sanctions anc incentives are outlined elsewhere in this 
paper. 


Military Measures 
This 
in Africa 


likely to e the 
where the Lets or Cubans ara or mav 
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Potential Intervenors 


France has mutual defense arrangements with vir- 
tually all its former colonies. It has recently dem- 
Onstrated willingness to intervene militarily in Chad, 
Mauritania, Djibouti and Zaire. The active French 
military role in Africa has, nowever, touched off 
domestic criticism from both the left and the right, an¢ 
has exposed France to African charges of neo-colonialisx. 
Thus, the ability of France to sustain costly, sroloncged 
military operations in Africa is questionable. 


Morocco has twice over the past 15 months inter- 
vened in Zaire, but the bulk of its forces are tied down 
in the Western Sahara guerrilla war, making it less 
lixely to undertake new military ventures. In any 
event, Morocco needs outside logistical support to 
transfer its forces within Africa and may continue 
expect the US to replace ecuipment it uses in such 
operations. 


Saudi Arabia does not have the manpower «=o i 
SSrVEnS. Girecely 2 AS eis. $ a principal source 
Of financial assistance for Sucan, Somalz2, 
Mauritania, the: Eritrean insturcenes,. anc -cernass CNITA, 
as well. The Saudis view Soviet-Cuban actions in 
Aizrica as part of a larger East-West confrontation, are 
particularly concerned about Soviet inroads in the 
Horn, and are willing to provide financial aid in 


on) 


Situations where they believe there is a good ¢: a 
counter Soviet-Cuban influence. The Saudis ars 

Willing to support conservative Muslim governments, but 
nave retused to become involved in situations luxe Chad 
where a non-Muslim government faces Muslim insurgent 


Iran, like Saudi Arabia feels threatened 
successes in the Horn, but does noc have the 
surplus needed to make massive grants to gove 
threatened by Soviat-Cuban actions. Thus, Iranian 
financial support to moderate Africans has been mcdéest 
Gespite its activist rhetoric. It is unlikely that the 
Shah is prepared to deploy more than a token force to 
Airica, except for UN peacekeeping purposes. 
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China. One of the major factors shaping PRC 
attitudes toward Africa is the desire to counter Soviet 
influence. Accordingly, China provides military equip- 
ment to UNITA, Zaire and Somalia, which face Soviet- 
backed foes. The PRC also provides military aid to 
zambia, Mozambique, Madagascar and to SWAPO. The PRC 
wants us to take a more active role in resisting Soviet- 
Cuban initiatives in Africa. It is unlikely to co- 
Operate openly with us along these lines. US and PRC 
interests are not, however, synonymous and, in the long 
run, excessive PRC influence in Africa could be un- 
desirable from our standpoint. 


Britain, has not seen overly concerned by Soviet- 
Cuban actions in Africa. It might conceivably con- 
tribute troops to a UN seacekeeping force for Rhodesia, 
to rescue British subjects caught in Shaba-type situ- 
ations, or provide forces to help keep order if re- 
Guested by countries l:xe Kenya, where it has strong 
ties, 


Areas of Conflict 


Rhodesia. If the US-UK effort to mediate a peaceful 
solution fails, and the proposals for internal settlement 
appear to be taking hoid, some African states may call 
for Cuban military help up to and including combat 
troops. South Africa would probably send in troops if 
Cuban combat units entered or seemed about to enter 
Rhodesia. Up to now, soth Kaunda and Machel have worked 
to limit Cuban presence in their countries and might -- 
even under the above conditions -- be willing to acceor 
increased Western and Arab financial assistance in 
return for continuing <5 Limit Cuban intervention. 

There is, however, the risk that such assistance will 
reach the Patriotic Front in the form of arms. We see 
little prospect for significant African, Arab or Euro- 
pean involvement over the short run except as part of a 
UN peacekeeping force. Some African governments may 
threaten to send troops to fight with the.Patriotic 
Front, but they lack the resources and logistics to 
carry through without significant outside support. 


The Horn. If the Ethiopians were to suffer serious 
reverses in Eritrea, che Cubans could conceivably be 
drawn directly into the conflict on a large scale there- 
by limiting their capacity fer intervention elsewhere. 
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This would trigger increased Arab covert assistance to 
the Eritrean liberation fronts and arouse vocal op- 
position from among Arabs and Africans alike. The Cubans 
recognize the clear dangers of direct intervention in 
Eritrea and will likely resist Ethiopian demands for 
some time to come. They will, however, continue to 
train Ethiopian troops, fly air support missions and 
maintain active units in the Ogaden to protect against 
continued insurgency or renewed Somali attacks. 


Angola. UNITA and other insurgent forces are t ing 
down some 20,000 Cuban combat troops in Angola. 


e continuation or the insurgencies furth 
imits Ca@&stro's ability to intervene elsewhere in Africa. 


Zaire. The current van-African peacekeeping effort 
in Shaba may serve as a model for future actions by some 
African leaders to protect against insurgency or in- 
vasion. This exercise, however, points up the fact that 
African forces need extensive outside support to mount 
and maintain such operations. Moreover, the strong 
opposition of Nyerere and others to the Shaba force 
indicates the difficulty of launching similar efforts 
under OAU auspices. On balance, our stated position of 
opposing the French-inspired concept of a standing Pan- 

frican intervention force (unless such a force were 
created by the OAU) is welcomed by a wide range of 
opinion in Africa and leaves us free to selectively back 
ad hoc peacekeeping actions while working quietly to 
encourage African concensus on the need to create 
stronger mechanisms for continental crisis management. 


Bee Economic and Financial Incentives and Disincentives 
Cuba re 


Neither US nor multilateral economic measures 
directed at Cuba would appear to present, in and of 
themselves, a suificient cost or inducement’ to evoke a 
positive Cuban foreign policy change. Sanctions cur- 
rently in force already preclude most economic contacts 
and a normalization of these relations probably would 
not provide enough incentives. A multinational set of 
Sanctions could result in serious costs to Havana, but 
such international cooperation would not be easy to 
achieve and could pose serious political and economic 
costs to us and our allies. 
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Negative bilateral inducements include reapplving, 
tightening, or denying further easing of economic 
sanctions, a cut-off of US-Cuban telecommunications; 
and, abrogation of the US-Cuban fisheries agreement. 
Specific actions could include restoring the restric- 
tions on trade between US foreign subsidiaries and Cuba, 
restoring restrictions on US tourism, denial of bunxker- 
ing privileges to third-country vessels enroute to or 
from Cuba, denial of official US cargoes to vesseis 
trading with Cuba, and suspension of remittances from US 
residents to close relatives in Cuba. 


While it is impossible to estimate accurately, the 
cost of these sanctions to Cuba would be small. The 
$110 million of annual sales of non-US grain to Cuba by 
foreign subsidiarzes of US companies since 1975 would 
simply be diverted to non-US brokerage houses. Sub- 
stitutes are readily available for most of the $50 
million in manufactured goods exporcted annually by us 
subsidiaries. Other costs would include $6.5 millzon in 
gross hard currency tourist receipcs (not srofits) 
and as much as $15 million in remittances. Denial of 
punkering privileces or reimpositicn of the denial of 
official US cargoes to vessels tracing with Cuba would 
result in increased costs and significant logistical 
Gislocations. Abrogation of the fisheries agreemenz 
would have Little commercial impact. Cutting off com- 
munications would remove a resource of considerable 
indirect commercial value, but would mean the loss of 
essential diplomatic and weather ccmmunications, as well 
as hardship for Cubans in the US. 


There could aiso be strong protests from the rest 
of the non-commun:ist world. Western Eurove, Canaéa, 
Japan and Latin America all use these same telecom- 
munication links to Cuba. They would see such a measure 
as reflecting hysteria on our sart, sarticularly since 
even during the missile crisis it was our policy to keep 
telecommunications links between Cuba and the Western 
world open. 


As for reimposing prohibitions on American citizens 
traveling to Cuba, it shouid be borne in mind that our 
courts earlier determined that we cannot enforce restrictions 


on the travel of American citizens. We can tell chem 
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they should not travel to a given country, but we can 
take no action against them if they choose to go anyway. 


Cutting off charter flights to Cuba would not sub- 
stantially affect Cuba. It would, hcwever, be a sym- 
bolic gesture to which we could poin= in asking the 
Europeans to take steps of their own, and it might be 
pleasing to American public opinion. However, to take 
this or any of the other steps listed immediately above 
would contradict the President's public declaration June 
14 that the U.S. does not comtemplate any retailiatory 
steps against the Cubans in the fields of trade or 
travel. 


Positive bilateral inducements for a modification 
in Cuba's Africa policy logicaiiy include complete, 
phased or incremental normalization of economic re- 
lations under standard commercial terms, or coupled with 
"Carrots" such as MFN status, GSP, EXIM f:nance, OPIC 
guarantees, and CCC credits, all of which would require 
congressional action. 


Acting alone the Executive Branch cculd allow 
commercial credit and trade, and encsurage the involve- 
ment of US firms in developing Cuba's tourism and nickel 
industries and in off-shore petroleum exploration. I£ 
normalization of relations took olace prior to settle- 
ment of the $2 billion in US expropr:ation claims, we 
would obviously loose one of our few bargaining chips. 
Following a resumption of US trade, cn normal commercial 
terms total Cuban exports to the US could reach $350 
million by 1981, while Cuban imports from the US could 
reach $390 million, an amount equal to about 30% of 
Cuban imports from non-communist countries. 


Multilateral Economic Sanctions and Inducements for 
use with Cuba include the negative actions of a Western 
trade embargo, partial or total elimination of Western 
European, Latin American and Japanese credit flows, and 
action by Western and other states to suspend official 
credit and export guarantee programs. A mandatory 
multilateral trade embargo against Cuba ‘as in the case 
of Rhodesia) would require UN Securiczy Council action 
and is virtually beyond reach. Neither do our Western 
allies, Latin American governments ner the Japanese seem 
likely to accept the proposition of a trade cut-off 
independent of the UN mechanism. The most fruitful line 
of approach, therefore, would appear to be a diplomatic 
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effort aimed at persuading selected gcvernments to 
suspend official export credit and guarantee rela- 
tionships. Of lesser effect would be a publicly an- 
nounced reexamination of Cuba's credit worthiness in 
light of the increased political risks caused by its 
Airican involvements. The object of these latter 
initiatives would be to eliminate governmental credits 
and drive up the cost and reduce the availability of the 
relatively short-term private bank credits Cuba is 
currently relying on to finance its hard currency trade 
Geficits. This would force Cuba +o default on its 
substantial hard currency debts or oblige the Soviet 
Union to use valued hard currency rescurces to maxe up 
the short fall either directly or through the CCMECON 
multilateral banks. 


Positive inducements include further integration of 
Cuba into the Western financial ane trading system, 
including entry into the World Bank svstem, the Carib- 
bean Development Bank and the IMF. Any such effort must 
evercome Cuban ideological biases and would be compli- 
cated by President Carter's promise to oppose MDS Llend- 
ing to Cuba, as well as by human rights concerns and 
current human rights legislation. Mazcching Seov:e 
economic assistance ($2.3 billion in 1978) through a 
combination of bilateral and multilateral arrancements 
would require a substantial effort including massive 
Sugar purchases, substantial development loans and 
probably special trade preferences. Increased Western 
technological aid might more easily compete with sernerally 
low quality Soviet inputs. 


The Soviet Union 


The US could exert limited economic pressure on the 
Soviet Union--most notably through curtailed grain 
shipments--but this would be vehemently opposed by US 
agricultural interests and experience shows that neither 
economic pressure nor trade incentives are likely to 
have a significant influence on Soviet behavior. 
Economic sanctions are likely to be counter productive 
and could evoxe retaliatory action against US economic 
and political interests rather than sromote constructive 
solicy changes in Africa. 

Silateral measures which could be used against the 
Soviet Union include oersuading private US lenders =o 
cut back on credits, reducing US grain exports and 
seducing or cutting off other trade, particularly that 
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involving high-technology items. Reductions in grain 
shipments would obviously run counter to the US-USSR 
grain agreement, except in case of short supoly. Even a 
broader trade ext off or reduction, or a tightening-up 
on the transfer of technology would have a relatively 
minor impact. 


Potential bilateral inducements to the USSR-- 
government-supported credits and MFN status--are now 
linked to emigration by the Jackson-Vanik amendment. As 
noted above and in the annexes, US covernment agencies 
such as OPIC, EXIM and the CCC are effectively barred 

rom extending credits to the Soviet Union by this and 
other legislation. 


Multilateral efforts so limit Soviet trade or 
restrict crediz flows would likely not succeed in 
face of European and Japanese unwillingness to pro 
government-supcorted credits or extand trade rest 
tions to non-strategic items. 


Africa 


Thais section and the annex examine a ran 
pcsitive and negative econemic actions and instruments 
that might be employed by the Unitec States--alone, or 
in concert with others--to influence the fore:gn poli- 
tices of African governments that may be subject to 
Soviet and Cuban oressure. The measures are considered 
in the context.of two ae shose in which 
the Soviets anc Cubans ar (Angola, 
@ peoeseiee see seniene : those 
in which they may become jelueneia- 
Somalia, Sudan, Tanzania, Zaire and Zam 
sets of actions could be 
of other African or Arab 


Positive Measures designed to contribute to eco- 
nomic growth and development or to stablize <ne economy 
include additional concessional eccnomic assistance with 
particular reliance on SSA, allocat:on of larger PL-430 

and FMS credits to selected governments, provision of 
salary subsidies for badly needed but expensive techni- 
cal personnel, expanded OPIC and EXIM activities in 
support of private bankers and businesses, greater 
multilateral bank lending and a shite in US commodity 
colicy to embrace a wider zange of international ccm- 
modity agreements. Where basic economic and solitical 
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reforms are desired, we should consider IMF involvement, 
but recognize this could mean delaying some of the above 
measures. We shouic also consider attempting =o remove 
during the FY 80 lesislative cycle congressional re- 
strictions on assistance programs to Angola and Mo- 
zambique. 


The speed and flexibility offered by SSA is most 
effective when usec in concert with other donor programs 
and could most suitably be considered for Zaire, Zambia 
and Sudan, as well as other countries able to absorb 
additional development assistance cr experiencing 
balance of sayment cifficulties. Angola, Mozambique, 
Suc€an and Zambia, among others, could absorb additional 
PL-480 commedities. New FMS credits could be considered 
for Kenya, Sudan, and Zambia. Other suggested measures 
are less useful for immediate impact purposes. A shift 
in US commodity volicyv, for example, would meet heavy 
opposition from domestic interests and from Congress, as 
well. Human rights issues can also impact negatively on 
all the above optiacns. 


Neqative measures designed to increase the aconomic 
cost of undesirable solicies logically involve crade 
embargo and blockage of assets, oil i withdrawal 
of GSP status and 2 slow-down in multilateral and bi- 
lateral lending anc economic assistance programs. Most 
Of the above actions would require Western and Arab oil 
State cooperation *9 become effective. All carry the 
risk of domestic and the certainty of Third World backlash, 
and they run counter to other Administration colicies. 


6. Public Dinlomacyv 


Based on the authoritative recent statements by th 
President and Secretary Vance, and drawing on emphases 
and alternatives outlined in the economic and financial 
instruments section above, a public diplomacy stratesy 
should be shaped to support US policy interests in an 
international consensus along two dimensions: 


~-the political-military probi 
tinuing Soviet and Cuban military 5 


ems posed by con- 
vesence in Africa; 


--and the neec to foster lLong-tarm African growth 
and stability. 


In the tirst instance, it 12S important gor Us 
public diplomacy arpsroacnes to: 


TW 
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~-stimulate sustained discussion of the principles 
of behavior which should govern great power relations 
with the Third World; 


~-gain support for constructive, i.e., aconomic and 
ideologicai rather than military, competition; 


~-stress the need for aid to development, racial 
and social justice, and stability in Africa. 


In the second instance, public diplomacy approaches 
would elicit an ongoing dialogue with African societies 
On their own aspirations, the costs of violent resolu- 
tion of problems, the importance of attention to long- 
range development, and American affiliation with African 
goals. * 


In support of the statements by the President and 
Secretary Vance, additional statements by prominent US 
officials, members of Congress and public figures would 
help convince publics abroad that policy consensus 
exists in this country, that continuity exists in US 
policy toward Africa; that our verspectives on relations 
with the USSR are essentially balanced and that US 
policy regarding Africa and Soviet/Cuban actions has 
support from a broad spectrum of influential sources in 
this country and abroad. 


To emohasize US views and support for African 
development, as soon as policy options are clarified and 
decided, it would be useful to publicly enunciate US 
foreign assistance intentions. 


ICA actions to support a program of public diplo- 
macy would include using VOA, media distribution, cross- 
filing supportive statements from here and abroad, 
background briefings for international media repre- 
sentatives, international visitor grants and American 
specialist speakers on tour to convey US views to 
Opinion leaders and audiences abroad. 


Voice of America Broadcasts £0 Cuba 


The VOA could initiate programming specifically for 
Cuban audiences and/or increase broadcasts to Latin 
America. Zither course of action would involve some 
additional costs ($100,000 oer vear for daily one-hour 
program to Cuba, and $250,000 ver year for a one-hour 
Gaily increase in air time to Latin America), but given 
the emphases of the President and Secretary, and the 
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analysis of Cuban capacities and intent elsewhere in 
this Response, these VOA initiatives risk being un- 
productive and stimulating a backlash efiect of any 
"propaganda war." They would be more appropriate if 
Option 3 were selected. 


VOA news broadcasts of course reflect events and 
public statements. In other coverages and commentaries 
especially for Eastern Europe and the USSR and for 
Africa, the VOA can convey much of the information and 
views supportive of US policy thrusts outlined in the 
economic and financial instruments section of this 
paper. 


B. Svecific Issues and Situations (Ontions) 


All of the policy options sresented pelow have a 
commen set of assumptions. These assumptions are as 
follows: 


-~- that the United States wil 
lts efforts to secure a peaceful + 
rule in southern Africa; 


zc 


Oontinue to pursue 
9 


c 
ansition to majority 


-- that Africans will not renounce force as a means 
of achieving majority rule in southern Africa until 
peaceful efforts have succeeded; 


-- that until majority rule is achieved, Africans 
will not eschew Soviet Cuban military assistance unless 
other reliable sources are found; 


-~- that we will continue to emphasize the economic 
and social development aspects of our assistance stra- 
tecgy for Arrica: 


-- that, pending che outcome of our conventional 
azms transfer (CAT) restraint negotiations with the 
Soviet Union--particularly in the sub-Saharan Africa 
area--our provision of military assistance to African 
nations will continue to be selective and measured; 


~- that direct US military involvement in Africa 
will be limited to logistics support for she combat 
forces of others; 


~- that US policy will contin: the need 
for Africans to bolster their own resolve 


channels, including the OAU; 
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~- that African governments, either on a sub-regional 
or a broader OAU basis, should be encouraged to develop 
their own peacekeeping capabilities; 


-- that the US Government, in concert wita like- 
minded governments--Western European, Arab and others-~ 
will continue to stress to the Soviet Union and Cuba the 
Gestabilizing consequences that result from their pur- 
suit of a strategy of unrestrained arms transfers and 
military adventurism in Africa. 


We also assume that there will be no major shift in 
Soviet-Cuban policies over the next six to 12 months, 
shat the threat of Soviet-Cuban military involvement 
will have neightened, that the situation in the Horn 
region will continue to be unstable (as will the situa- 
sion in Zaire), and that the level cf hostilities in 
Chad and the Western Sahara will nez have declined. 


The following cptions are designed for the coming 
year. Their success or failure, jucged in terms of 
results in Africa during that pericd, would dcatermine 
the need for further review, In Part II, it was sug- 
gested that an assessment of the situation be made after 
one year. 


OPTION 1 


To continue tS pursue present solicies in terms of 
a peaceful resolution of disputes, exercise arms transfer 
restraint (using inter alia the CAT forum), increase 
economic assistance and other rescurce flows, and 
continue emphasis cn the need for African resolution of 
.ocal disputes. 


General 
-- Within this framework the US Government would 
work with key African leaders to revitalize the OAU; 


-- Mount a cencerted effort to encourage the OAU to 
adopt a resolution calling for elimination.or reduction 
of foreign troop presence, except in the case of OAU- 
Sanctioned defense arrangements. 


-~- Continue to work through the OAU to promote 
peaceful resolution of specific conflicts and seek 
passage at the United Nations of a non-intervention 


resolution; 
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-- Undertake low-key, but systematic consuitations 
with selected Third World leaders, stress our respect 
for non-intervention and our interest in a genuinely 
Non-Aligned Movement with the object of undercutting 
Cuba's pretensions to NAM leadership; 

-- Intensify efforts to define and obtain TS public 
support for our African policies. 


West and Central Africa 


-~- Support and seek ways to strengthen efforts to 
Secure negotiated settlement of Western Sahara and 
Chadian disputes; 


-- Continue contacts with Ancola, encourage Neto =o 
control Katangan exile forces, offering trade-clis 
including possible US opposition to Zairian and other 
support for insurgents, and eventual economic azéd. 


-- Consider seeking to involve the USSR ané Cuba in 
Angola-Zaire mediation efforts being undertaken by Congo 
(3) or others; 


-- Continue to maxe a significant contribution to 
the Sahelian develooment program and otherwise assure 
moderate leaders of US support; 


-~- Seek opportunities to strengthen economics aid 
other ties with Guinea, Conco-Brazzazille and other 
governments considered to be in the Soviet "orbit" as 
>proof that we offer viable alternatives; 


-~ Include modest FMS and IME sfc 
selected West and Central African -S., Senegal, 
Liberia, Mali,) in FY 1980 budget : 


-- However, continue to look to France and Belgium 
to assume the principal security role for the region. 


~- Continue to seek closer bilateral relations with 
Nigeria and work closely with it to help resolve re- 
gional disputes. 


~~ Respond using economic instruments to overtures 
srom Guinea and coup-8razzaville, thereby lessening 
their cepartura on the USSR and other socialist support. 
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The Horn 


-- Continue to be responsive to pressing security 
concerns of Sudan and Xenya; 


-~- Delay fulfilling our promise of defensive 
military equipment for Somalia; 


~- Work behind the scenes at the UN, in Africa and 
with involved Arabs to arrange a Summit meeting of all 
Heads of State involved in the current Horn crisis; 


-- Dispatch a special mission to discuss this 
proposal with OAU chairman Numayri of Sudan. 


-- Alternatively, orivately of 
re 


er tO support Soviet 
and Cuban efforts to arrance Erit = 


negotiations. 
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Southern Africa 


~- Seek to preclude expansion of Soviet and Cuban 
Military involvement by offering modest amounts of 
Milisary and other additional aid to Zambia and Bots- 
wana, and economic aid to Mozambique if current re- 
Sstrictions can be repealed. 

~ Maintain current efforts to negctiate peaceful 
transfers of in Rhodesia and Namibia; 


-- doid out to Neto the possibility of closer t:es, 
possibly Giplomatic relations, economic and technical 
assistance as cart of a larger “southern Africa II" 
package cesigned *o reduce tensions along the Namzbian 
and Zairian frontiers and lead t9 withdrawal of Cuban 
combat troops; 


-- Involve the OAU closely in the above effort, 
which would include an attempt to negotiate a settlemen 
an otherwise protracted civil war with Savimbi's UNITA, 
which Neto cannot win in the field. 


Public Diplomacy 


-- Reduce the frequency and level o 
nouncements on Cuban-Soviet involvement 


-- Focus on Africa's long-term social and economic 


develooment needs and our efforts -- in oartnership with 
other Gonors -- to meet these needs; 
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-- Stress the need for Africans to work toward 
peaceful negotiated solutions of their problems and 
play-up their successes in this area. 


Pros 


~- Leaves us free to concentrate our attentions on 
our longer-term goals in Africa, our immediate objectives 
in the southern Africa, and in the Middle East, and in 
regard to SALT and other bilateral US-USSR issues. 


~- Places the US in the role of peacemaker while 
casting the Soviets and Cubans as "meddlers;" 


~- Provides a measure of reassurance to moderate 
African leaders; 


“~- Avoids polarization of African forces and 
assures that we do not become isolated from key Front 
Line states. 


-- Emphasizes US advantages in the economic and 
technical assistance fields, and demonstrates that we 
peacefully and effectively compete with the USSR and 
Cuba. 


Cons 


~- Does not respond to domestic political pressures 
tion 
1 


e 
mn 


= 
for direct challenges =o Soviet and Cuban intarve 
Or lead to short-term reduction of Soviet-Cuban i: 
volvement: 


- Does not ly meet the concerns of some of our 
European allies, encly states in the Middle Fast and 
South Asia, or of many moderate African leaders; 
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-- Gives the impression that the US is unwilling to 
counter directly Soviet and Cuban meddling in Africa. 

“-- Is unlikely to result in African or interna- 
tional condemnation of foreign troop presence in the 
absence of Rhodesian and Namibian settlements. 


OPTION 2 
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encourage efforts by OAU to buttress African peace- 
Keeping capabilities, and use public and private diplo- 
matic means to mobilize European and 4 non-aligned senti- 
ment against Soviet-Cuban actions. 


General 


-- Within this framework, the ZS Government would 
engage in a vigorous diplomatic and public affairs 
campaign to seek condemnation of Cuba in the Non-Aligned 


Movement; 


~- Encourage the OAU to create stronger peace- 
keeping mechanisms. 


-- Increase the awareness of NATO and of other non- 
African nations of the dangers oresented by Soviet-Cuban 
policies; 


“~~ Consult with our allies wizn the object of 
putting technology flows to Cuba under COCOM super- 
WLSion, Pecucine or cutting=cf= oflsciallv=supported 
credits and private capital flows; 


~- Make it clear to Cuba that =the above actions are 
directly ralated to its military adventures; 


~- Significantly increase economic development, 
security supporting assistance and FMS credits, working 
in concert with other donor nations for greatest impact 


-~ Oiler logistics support for an OAU peackeeping 
force, shculd such a force be created. 


North, West and Central Africa 


~- Puolicly endorse french anc Belgian security 
initiatives and attempt to obtain che financial support 
of Saudi Arabia, other moderate Arab states, and pos- 
sibly Iran; 


-- Improve existing host government logistical 
support capabilities (for US air supovly missions) based 
On Agadir, Dakar and Monrovia; 


-- Support moderate efforts tc establish sub- 
regional seacekeeping mechanisms; 
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-- Follow similar course with respect to OAU; 


-~ Increase FMS and IMET to selected African 
governments. 


The Horn 


-- Work closely with Egypt, Sudan, Iran and Saudi 
Arabia to secure Somali adherence to the principle of 
territorial integrity; 


-- Based on such adherence, re-examine re-establish- 
ment of a military supply relationship based on pro- 
vision of "defensive" arms; 


Intensify efforts to secure negotiated settle- 
Exitzrean problem; 


Attempt to maintain at least a minimum US 
presence in Ethiopia; 


~- In collaboration with other Western European 
nations, continue to meet security concerns of Sudan and 
Kenya. 


Southern Africa 


-- Continue our quiet dialogue with Neto, but 
decline to take concrete steps toward further normali- 
zation until he accepts mediation of his squabble with 
Zaixe and begins to phase-down Cuban troop presence; 


-~ Provide FMS and increased economic assistance 
mbla and Botswana, but hold the Line on economic 
tance to Mozambique; 


-- Should southern African negotiations fail, lend 
political supoort to the liberation movements. 


Public Diplomacy 


-- Maintain frequency and tone of US official 
expressions of concern about Soviet and Cuban military 
involvement; 


~- Indicate that our increased activity is a direct 
result of their actions, noting that we have not lost 
sight of our long-rance policy goals; 
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~- Work with our NATO allies, friendly African and 
Arab governments and selected NAM members to seek con- 
demnation of Cuba in the Non-Aligned Movement, focus 
world attention on African problems, and convey Western 
view points. 


Pres 


-- Reassures France, Belgium and moderate African 
and Arab leaders of US willingness and determination to 
support efforts to stabilize the situation in Africa and 
counter Soviet-Cuban involvement. 


Reserves US position in the event that even more 
rastic action might have to be taken should Soviet- 
Cuban intervention continue or even increase; 


~- Stresses continuing US interest in peacekeeping 
by Africans themselves. 


Cons 
-~- Congressional opinion on inc 


- 
supoly involvement and resource trans 
se largely negative; 


ased US military 
ers is likely to 


-- Reactions to increased development aid will se 
less sharo, but are still likely to be adverse. 


-- African progressives would regard this track as 
crovocative unless it were balanced by intensified 
Giplomatic and other actions in southern Africa. 


-- The NAM is not likely to respond conclusively or 
e=fectively condemning Cuban meddling, and our campaign 
so attain condemnation of Cuba could weil backfire. 


“- Risks a diplomatic rupture with Ethiopia, and 
failure of efforts to improve relations with Angola; 


~- Risks polarizing Africa into competing power 
blocks, and derailing current southern Africa initia- 
pein 


To adopt a policy which essentially commits the US 
to direct and clear cut opposition to Soviet-Cuban 
colicies, including termination of CAT talxs, support 
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for French approach on peacekeeping and marked increases 
in security and other forms of assistance to moderate 
African leaders. 


General 


-- Within this Framework, the US Government would 
intensify its public denunciation of the Soviets and 
Cubans, call for African action against the latter, and 
seek to create a consortium of Eurovean-African-Arab 
states to support regional peacekeeping efforts; 


-- The US Government would also maxe clear through 
specific actions the lixely consequences of Soviet 
activities in other areas (e.g., economic relations, 
SALT, Indian Ocean talks, CAT, etc.); 


~~ The US Government would announce its intention 
to substantially increase its economic and military 
assistance programs in Africa, including requests for 
supplemental appropriations in PY 13979, and provision of 
more sophisticated weapons to countries threatened by 
Soviet-Cuban oresence; 


-- The US Government would launch efforts to 
persuade our allies to join us in asoly:ing economic ané 
financial pressures against Cuba. 


-- Consult on an urgent basis with Egypt, Saudia 
Arabia, Iran and verhaps Morecco with a view +o es- 
tablishing a coordinated strategy for resource transfers 
to sub-Saharan Africa. 


North, West and Central Africa 


-- Lend support +o the creation of a sub-regional 
non-aggression pact and mutual defense force; 


=C and Arab donors to 
ows toward the 


-~- Work with the French, the £ 
channel significant new resource £1 
weakest economies of the region. 


The Horn Region 


-- Devote significant additional resources to 
bolster the defense capabilities of Xenva, Sudan and 
Somalia; 


-~- Seek £0 increase Arab assistance to the Eritrear 


liberation fronts; 
IP bege 
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-- Move to weaken Soviet influence in 


Southern Africa 


-~- Encourage other interested parties to expand 
covert assistance to UNITA; 


-~- Establish significant FMS and IMET programs 
zambia and 3otswana; 


~- Attempt to secure congressional and public 
support for closer ties with Mozambique; 


-- Intensify unilateral and attempt to create 
additional multilateral economic soressures against 
Africa. 


Public Diplomacy 


-- Adoot a confrontational posture, us 
communications assets; 


~- Enlist similar stands by our allies, mederates 
and other states, and from sources of sublic iniluence 
abroad; 


-- Work to create an international atmosphere ci 
urgency which would induce cooperative efforts for 
regional peacekeeping in Africa; 


-- Maxe public statements supportive of additional 
economic pressures on South Africa and greater effor=- 
on the parz of the Front Line to negcetiate a settleme 


as 
aay 


Pros 


~- Establishes clearly U5 will and determination in 
4 
at 


Gealing with Soviet-Cuban "meddling" Africa. 


- Reinforces our general strategy for southern 
At rica; 


-- Leaves the USSR and Cuba enmeshed in a non-win 
Situation in the Eritrean war. : 


-- Meets rising moderate African-Arab concerns. 


Cons 


“- Puts Africa's problems in 
East-West context. 
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-- Would draw fire from Nigeria, Tanzania, and 
other influential African governments. 


Further polarizes African opinion, antagonizes 


and divides the Front Line states,severely hampers our 


ability 


and the 


to work with them on southern Africa issues. 


Risks greater US military involvement in Africa, 
escalation of conflicts. 


Probably would not be sustainable in terms of 


congressional and public opinion, or our other foreign 
policy cbjectives. 


~~ Will convince South Africa it has nothing to 
gain from iurther collaboration on Rhodesia and Namibia. 
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Part IV - Congressional and Public Posture 


Public Perceptions of Soviet/Cuban Activity in Africa 


Most of tne American public is relatively unconcerned 
about Africa--in its African context--and focuses on Africa 
only when its attention is drawn to issues that olace Africa 
in an East-West framework and seem to involve the U.S. In 
the context of Africa as a place where the Soviet Union and 
the United States are in danger of colliding, two long-term 
opinion trends become relevant: (1) the American public's 
deep, abiding, and recently exacerbated distrust of the 
Soviet Union; (2) the American public's deep-seated un- 
willingness to commit American soldiers or large amounts of 
other resources or prestige to distant fronts so long as 
there is no clear perception that American security is in- 
dubitably endangered. In addition, a more recent and less 
recognized attitude, which demonstrated its significance 
during the debate over the Panama treaties, also comes 
into olay: a growing concern tnat American power and influence 
are waning and that the Unitecé States must flex its muscles 1 
challenged. These three attitudes generate =the ambivalent 
blend of suspicion, wariness, and muted anger with which 
a growing portion of the American oublic views the Soviet- 
Cuban presence in Africa. 


Given that Africa, even in an East-West context, is a 
rather novel concern for the American public, it is not sur- 
prising that a recent poll on the subject turns up contra~ 
dictory responses on now the cuolic crefers to respond to 
Soviec/Cuban activity in Africa. A Harris poll taken on 
June 5th-6th--just before the President's Annapolis speech 
on the 7th~-produced majority responses favoring and opvosing 
U.S. support for intervention against the military operations 
supcorted by Russians and Cubans. (See Annex VII for tne 
specific questions posed.) Sharply variant responses also 
turned up in responses probing the public's affinity for linkage. 
And, in a still later question, 59 percent thought the President 
was "not being tough enough" and oniy 25 percent thought he was 
"being as tough as he should be." : 


But, L£ American soldiers are not to fight and rhetorical 
toughness does not suffice, the public is likely to become 
restive and critical. Its disapproving attention would 
likely (if mot inevitably) focus on a seeming "bargaining 
chip" such as SALT and seemingly contradictory aims would 
become increasingly difficult for tne sublic to reconcile 
and accept. 
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During the cast year, the public's perception that the 
Soviet-Cuban presence in Africa is a threat has increased. 
During the same year, support for SALT--even in principle, 
where the level of approval is highest--has slipped a 
small but noticeable degree. Lately, this slippage has 
accelerated. There was a larger increase in opposition 
to SALT between May and June, 1978, than there had been 
from May 1977 to May 1978. 


A majority of Americans appears to accept that the 
Russians and Cubans in Africa are bent on mischief. Some 
counter-moves designed to penalize the Soviet Union and Cuba 
for their presumed adventurism would procably be approved-- 
so long as they did not constitute substantial commitmencs 
to questionable regimes or causes and so long as the direct 
involvement of American troops were not a foreseeable risx. 


If the Soviet presence in Africa becomes more visibie 
and its disruptive influence more unmistaxable, it is lixely 
that public sentiment for responding vigorously--but not 
in kind--would intensify markediy. In this event, there would 
De growing supper: for "linkage" in two senses: (1) sentiment 
would grow for maxing progress on some martor issue, notasl 
SALT, contingent upon Soviet disengagemen= in Africa; (2) 
dublousness about Soviet compiiance with SALT's provisions 
would grow and with it there would be increased opposition to 
the actual treaty, on the grounds that the Soviet Union has 
by its activities in Africa shown itself duplicitous on 
detente and therefore untrustworthy on so vital an issue as 
controlling nuclear arms. 


Congressional Perceptions of the Soviet/Ccban Presence in Africa 


Aside from 2 handful of Members, the Congress has had 
until very recently, little knowledge of or interest in Af 
But in response 79 Administration statements and to recent 
press play about Soviet/Cuban involvement in Africa, Congres- 
sional awareness of Africa has been heightened. There 
is as yet, however, no consensus on the 8:ll on the nature of 
the Soviet/Cuban presence or, more importantly, on what .£ 
anything the U.S. should do about it. The lack of consensus 
can be attributed to several factors: 


-~- Despite che Secretary of State's recent apvdearan 
before the House International Relations Committee and h 
Atlantic City sceech on Africa, many Members of Congress 
remain uneasy anc uncertain about what U.S. solicy in 
Africa really is. 
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-- Members perceive the U.S as reacting to events 
in Africa on a pliece-meal basis and not responding to them in 
a unified way within a coherent policy framework. 


-- The Congress is similarly unsure over the direction 
of U.S. dDolicy toward the Soviet Union. 


-~ The recent public discussion of constraints on the 
President's ability to act in certain foreign policy 
Situations together with the apparent conflict between some 
of our requirements in Africa and our human rights and our 
arms transfer restraint policies has exacerbated the existing 
confusion on the Hill. 


~~ In the background, coloring Congressional perceptions 
of the Soviet/Ccuban African adventurism is the apprenension 
that U.S. involvement in Africa could ensnare us in another 
Viet Nam. 


Gauging Congressional sentiment and oredicting Congres 
sional responses on such a complex issue is always difficu 
it is especially difficult in an election vear. 


Effecrive Public Posturs 


The President and the Secretary of State in major 
policy statements have set forth our view of Africa, defined our 
long-term pursoses in positive terms, and outlined the 
type of relationship we desire and expect to have with 
the Soviets and the Cubans in the African context. The 
Statements shculd be used as the basis for a well-orchestrated 
public diplomacy endeavor over the next year, and should be 
reiterated by EIxecutive Branch officials using identical or 
closely similar language in order to avoid any confusion of 
public understanding here or abroad, and, if sossible, oy 
Congressional leaders enunciating a similar serspective. 


An effective public diplomacy strategy would: 

-~ reinforce the emphasis by the President and the 
Secretary of State on a fundamentally positive, forward- 
looking U.S. colicy toward Africa; 


-- remove, to the extent possible, the “mantle of 
legitimacy" from Soviet/Cuban involvement; 


~~ communicate American suport for long-term devel- 
opment, sociai justice, independence and stability in Africa; 
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~~ stimulate an international consensus against 
continued Soviet and Cuban military involvement; 


“- encourage African efforts to develop ground rules 
which contain and possibly reduce Soviet and Cuban military 
involvement, and evolve African institutional capabilities 
for peaceful resolution of conflicts. 


The approaches at home and abroad would reflect and 
reiterate several concepts already expressed by the President 
and the Secretary of State, as well as more supportive 
ideas: 


-~ A reiteration of the observation that our relationship 
with the Soviet Union is at once competitive and cooperative 
and will be for a leng time to come; 


-- A reiteration of the challenge to the Soviet Union 
to join with the U.S. in a cooperative effort aimed at bringing 
about the changes the Africans are determined to make in 
their societies and toward achieving the goals of economic 
and social development the African nations have set for 
themselves; 


-~ A quiet restatement of the fact that the U.S is 
prepared at the same time to use its resources to counter 
Soviet fishing in troubled waters if that is the direction 
the leaders of the Soviet Union choose to co; 


-- A declaration that the African strategy of the U.S. 
is long-range and is directed at helping African peoples and 
their leaders address and solve the fundamental political, 
economic, and social oroblems confronting them, emphasizing 
that we believe that this course is at omce the best way to 
enhance our relationship with our friends in Africa and to 
counter opportunistic Soviet/Cuban meddling; 


-- A reiteration of our view that the U.S. need have no 
fears about the long-range outcome of a vigorous competition 
with the Soviets in Africa; that che political and social 
system we have evolved in the U.S. has more to offer the 
Africans and that we and our Western colleagues have the 
economic resources and expertise and the willingness to 
share them which will enable African governments to raise 
the standards of life of their peoples; 


~- A cautionary comment that our long-run strategy 
must be accompanied by a long-term commitment of support if it 
is to be effective, and an appeal to the people and the 
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Congress to have the gatience and determination to stay the 
course; 


-- Finally, an assertion that Soviet/Cuban influence in 
Africa is still limited, that the U.S. and its Western 
colleagues are not in full retreat, that tne West enjoys 
decided advantages in Africa and that the U.S. has greatly 
enhanced its position and significantly increased its 
influence in Africa in the last two years. 


We believe that sufficient Congressicnal support could te 
mustered to approve and implement a range of countermeasures 
-- short of the commitment of U.S. troops. It should be 
noted that any effort by the Executive Branch to lift the 
constraints which have been imposed by the Congress over the 
past ,few years or to obtain additional support for activities 
in Africa will probabiy result in a full-slown Congressional 
debate of the range of questions involved. Finally, we do 
not believe that Concressional support for increased economic 
and military assistance to Africa will persist over the long 
term--once public and Congressional attention has been 
Giverted from the present focus on Africa--unless the 
Executive Branch and interested Americans mount a systematic 
effort to sustain a Long-term commitment. The necessary 
underlying appreciation for our interests in Africa needed 
to sustain a longer term and higher level of commitment 
simply does not exist among Members of Congress and the 
American public at this point. 


Within the parameters of oublic restraint established 
py the President and the Secretary of State, it should be 
possible to chip away at the "mantle of legitimacy" of the 
Soviet and Cuban involvement in Africa, and to rally Third 
World support for our view that their oresence in Africa is 
menacing. An effort should ce made, using information 
already in the public domain or which can be released, to 
call the attention of the world to the problems which the 
Soviets and the Cubans are already causing and experiencing 
in both Ethiopia and Angola--where their oresence apvears 
to be in conflict with the basic nationalistic sentiments 
of host governments and peooles. 


In the international arena, to give our friends and the 
fence-sitting moderates a rallying point, we should: 


-- provide posicive grist for the miil of those Africans 
and otners who are openly disturbed by Soviet/Cuban militarisnz, 
and encourage those who are disturbed about the long-term 
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implications of military intervention Sy any foreign power; 
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“-- stimulate expressions,of African and Arab concern 
about Soviet influence in Africa (ps0ssidiy even among the ners 


pele 
radical Arab countries worried about developments in Eritrea 


“- lead to amplified Indian concern apsout the 
reintroduction of tne Cold War in the Indian Ocean area; 


-- feed the anxiety beginning to be expressed by un- 
official Eastern Europeans that the Soviet/Cuban oresence 
in Africa oresents a potential threat to detente; 
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-- stimulate cutspoken concern 
about tne implications of Cuban aiii 


Teaal and Statutory Dimensions 
Many of the accions conzempi t the options dascribed 
in this paper wouls be aifected © considerations t: 
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nave to undertaxen within the contexc of 
body of foreign assistance legislation and < 
the limits of aporcoriations made availabia 
legislation. The foreign assistance law conta 
array of conditions, prohibitions, anc mandatory orccedcures 
whose applications would have to be examined on a case by 
case basis. Arms transfer eEcr 20S including. the eransierc 
of U.S. furnished articles or their use in previously 
unauthorized activities are alsc governed ee extremely 
detailed begistativs requirements. ee of ne princ. pal 
considerations are mentioned in 
sues and the sossidle alternaci 
be emphasized, neowevdar, tna 
implications, as well as 
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Congressional reactions which coul 
existing law will be essential in 
tion of tne general solicy choices 
study. 


It will be important, in 
and implementing a course of action w 
and Cuban activities in Africa, to be 
authority to act and to be aple 


changes in 
cific implemen 
ing from this 


termining 
to Sovier 
our legal 
gressiona., 


press, public and bureaucratic demands to know what that 
authority is. Nearly all possible courses of action 
discussed in this memorandum sresent questions as to the 
Statutory or other legal bases for esffectuating and 


funding them. 
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ANNEX I: Tha Cuban-Soviet Presence in Africa* 


uban-Soviet invelvement 
a divisive : he continent. Several co 
as Chad, Gabcn, ene ivory Coast. sezengly o 
African appeal for Soviet military assistance ané vi 
Cubans as a tcol of Moscew withous their = 
and objectives. thiopia and Angola, on the other hand, 
will continue to be milirarily derenden= on Soviet assi 
ance and Cuban troops, and in prepared 
a well as dislosn 
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facility of their own north of Assab. 
that was oreviously located at Berber 
Ethiopian waters for Moscow's-use. 


4. Ethiopia's miliscary dependen 
gives the Soviets and the Cubans cons 
Addis Ababa, but their influence fall 
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8. The Cubans have also played a critical role i 
countering the guerrilia threat to the Neto regime. 
provide important armor, ais, dnd attill 


Angclan txro00s. Sometimes chey launch 


SUBSOrs 
ervendent o 


sions against che guerrillas. Neto is almost totally 


on Cuban military assistance to remain 


in power. 


9. There are about 1,000 Soviet military advisers 
angola, which has become Moscow's second largest arms cl 
in sub-Saharan Africa. More than $500 million in 
weacons and related equipment has arrived irom 


cuba, and several East Zuropean countri 
GDR, 9 create an arsenal that includes 


combat helicoscters, and savaral naval 

amms agreements have been racorded thus 
supcort and resupply recuizrements for Angolan 
gacements with UNITA fcrses should dusk 
higher. aAn increasec flow oF equipment into 
axpected for SWAPO units in Southern angola an 
2 Jemo.e 3 


10. The Seviats now have access 
sias in Luanda and may se developing p 
Several hundrad economic sersonnel hel 
most government ministries. Soviacs a 
tans. finanezel ane commercial. sesitcicnr 
Cubans in thé ministyies of transsor=,; 

li. A Cuban fishing fleet crerat 
Vale Guise with 2s. feast .a ceées=- ees 
Angolan invescmenc. 


Lae Tae 
pene 22> ANG ‘ 
“while we have seen no signs of major s 
among tne = 2 
Soviets and 


oroblanm. 


13. Neto continues £o push cauti 
arn involvement in Angola, perhaps to : 


ted 


and Soviet iniluence in the government 
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to attract much-needed Western technical exvertise and eco- 
nomic assistance, in part to gain a measure of flexibility 
Vis-a-Vis Mescow. de has told Westerners on several occa- 
Sions that the Sovisats were involved in last vear's coup 
attempt; presumably he continues to harbor suspicions that 
Moscow may want to depose him. Nevertheless, Neto currencl; 
has no alternative to seeking additional Sovierc advisers ard 
Cuban forces given the enormity and immediacy of his problems. 


14. Elsewhere in Africa the Cuban presence is as follows 


acgeria: 50.0 Ss (abous: 35 medical -sersonne., 1d Vi? sacurscy 
personnel, and 8 sports instructors} 

Benin: 75 to 100 (15 sacurity advisers, about 40 milicary 
advisers, 20 medical personnel, and 15 technicians) 


Care Verde: There are sossibly 10 to 15 medical personnel. 


Congo: About 500 (abouc 300 are military advisers) 


Ecuicorial Guinea: Total Cuban presence 100 =o 400 (as- 
proximately nals era military advisers and securtcy 
oersennel) 

Guinea: Total Cuban oresenca 400 to 600 (200 area military 
personnel) : 


Guinea-Bissau: About 250 (140 are militazx,) 


Lidvas PessiSivy 100.0 125. (all militasy) 


Mezambicue: 800 to $50 (300 to 350 civilians; about 509 
military) 

Sao Tome & Principe: 100 to 250 (almost all civilian, mos- 
are medical) 


Sierra Leone: 15 (security advisers) 
os ee “se 
Tanzania: 120 to 275 (most are civilian techniahans; sossi>i7 
30 are military) 


gambias 75 £6 90. (melita 
ZAPU guerrillas; >ces 
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. 15. The estimated Soviet sresence in Africa, including 


<4. 
Angola and Ethiopia, is shown in the table. 


ss 15. Over the past year, the Soviets have also greatly 


‘ 4 


increased their arms deliveries anc technical sarvices to 
ehrae of the front-line stasces--Mozambicue, Tanzania, and 


Zambia--and through them to Liberation groups targeted against 
Rnocesia and Namibia. The Soviets delivered more than $385 
million in military equipment to these governments and insur- 


gent forces in 1977 with approximately one-third of this 
amount Gestined for the Patriotic Front. The USSR has as- 


~ : See eee ee, : 
sisted in expanding training racilities in the area and con- 
wibuted to strengthened terder defenses in Mozambique; in- 


. 


ventorieas have been significantly upgraded with heavier 


, 
more advanced weapons. Sutiticient acuismenc is now in slace 


for an expanded Cuban presence. 


17. Mozambicgue nas become impor 
are helping Prasicen= Machel transtor 
from a guerzilla to @ conventional force. 
cilities to accommocate these trainees now incluce a tank- 
driving course as well as SA-7 missile, heavy azci 
small azms ranges. Wore than 150 Sovist advisers 

hesa cameos and perform other military maincenanc 

Deliveries have inciucec medium tanks, helicsocer 

Guancicieas of small amms anc anmuniticn that a 

for the guerrillas. -Some 500 Cuban mili 

believed to be tzaining the FRELIMO forces a 

secuence, also be working with Rhodesian guer 
z fo) 


he Mozambicue Army 
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gazt to balance relations with Moscow and Havana. 
Gown in the Rhcdesian settlement effort anc an ascala 
Rhodesian attacks is likely to lead, Newever, to a or 
Soviet and Cuban presence in Mozambicue. 
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Country Total 


Total 


North Alrtea Chotal) 


Algeria 3, 250-3, 650 


Libya 1,000 


Mauritania 


Moruecco 


Tunisia 
Sub-Sahran Africa (total) 


Angola 
KBendn 
Berea ! 


Cameroon 


Central African Empire 


11340-12740 


4, 460-4, 860 | 
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Estimated Soviet Presence in Africa 


Nid Jeary 
44795-5195 


i re) LO-L 2 910 
600-1 ,000 


900 


Civil tan 


1-6 


6,545 


2,950 
2,650 


Remarks 


Military: equipment tnstructlon, maintenance 
and cralining. Civil gan: 800 teachers, 400 
medical, 250 geology, steel industry. 


MilJtary: equipment Instruction, maintenance 
and troop training. Civilfaa: nuclear techs 
and doctors. 


Ctvillaui doctors, geologists, fishing. 


Military: equipment maintenance support. 
Civillan: geolgists, electric power mechanics 
and engineers. 


Teachers, doctors, Irrigation technicians. 


Milicary: full range of advisory and cechnical 
support functions. Civilian: doctors and 
fisherles, petroleum, agriculture specialists. 


Geologists. 


Military: ¢ratatng and matnatenance of armored 


cars. Civilian: doctors aud teachers. 


Teachers, doctors. 


Military: milicary instruction, trucks and 
helicopters maintenance teams. Civilian 
doctors and teachers. 


Mildtary: military equipment instruction and 
equipment maintenance. Civildan: doctors, 


teachurs. 


CiAlweee OMEN 


eaciwatea cain ee resence in Afilea 
(Cont dnued) 


Country Military Civilian peas. Remarks ete 
| 50 150 Military: military equipment instruction 
and maintenance. Civilian: prospecting, 


agriculture, teachers, doctors. 


Congo 


Mildcary: alrevaft and ground weapons 
instruction and, iWaintenance. Civilian: 
fishery technicians. 


Equatorflal Guinea 


Military: includes several general 
oificers, Contingent reforms full range 
of advisory and technical duties. 
Civilian: doctors, professors, vets, oil 
refinery and agriculture technicians. 


Ethlopia 


Fishing, concrete plant, and pliot crew. 


Ghana 
Military: piloc instructlon, naval sup- 
poct and air defense training. Civilian: 
teachers, engineers, wedical, bauxite 
plant, others. 


Guinea 


Military: pilot aud armored vehlcle in- 
struction, Civilian: Fishing, doctors, 
education, planning of mineral surveys. 


Guinea-Bissau 


Kenya Doctors. 


Milicary: M1-8 helicoptec pilots and 
maintenance personnel. Civildan; 
teachers, communications and survey 
spec lalists. 


Madagascar 


Military: 5 SA-3 wissile specialists, 

65 alr force and radar technuletans, 
training advisers. Civilian; teachers, 
doctors, gold wine and cement planet techs 


1-7 


‘ -S CILIENA 


2ASSTLD 


it t iheaseiee dn Afelea 
(Cont Inued) 


Military Civilian ; Remarks 
-~ 5 Fishing. 


Country 
Maan de tus 
Military: armor, Infantry and guerrill. 
training maintenance support 
techs. Civilian: doctors, teachers, 
harbor personnel and survey techs. 


Mozamb 1 que 


Niger Doctors. 


Military: air defense missile experts, 
and air force instructors and maintenance 
personnel. Civilian; oil pipeline 
specialists, doctors, Ceachercs. 


Nigeria 


Rwanda Professors, doctors. 


Senegal Language teachers, Cishing. 


Slerre Leone Medical spectalist. 


Somalia 

Fidan Vets, geologists. 

Military: missile al: defense, ale force 
and heavy weapons dinutiuctors and malo- 
tenance techs. Civilian: ceachers, 
doctors. 


Tanzanta 


Togo Teachers, Spore coach. 


Milleary: piloc training and alrcraft 
malntenance personnel, Civilian; 
ductora, textile planet techs. 


Uganda 


Upper Volta Doctors. 


Zaire Teachers, doctors. 


Zamb la ) ) Military: ground cquipment Crauining, mal 
tenance support and several guerrilla 
instructors for ZAPU. Civildun: teacher 
doctors, mechantoes. 


wary 
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19. Soviet military deliveries to Tanzania will jump 
this yvear ii recent arms agreements for $200 mallion in ground 
arms, missile air defense, and communications equipment ramain 
unchanged. The arrival last month of mobile SA-6 missile 
launchers marked the iirst such delivery to a sub-Saharan 
country and will orobabliv raquire an increase in the Soviat 
advisory presence that now numbers 200. A large share of 
Soviet deliverias is channeled to Rhedesian and SWAPO insur- 
gents, including for the first time artillery. To date, 
Cubans have not been involved in military matters, but a 
small group may soon begin training Rhodesian guerrillas at 
a Tanzanian camp. 


20. Zambia accepted $10 million in new Soviet arms 
assistance last fall because of mounting concern over <h 
Gefanse of its borders against Rhodesian incursions. Under 
groWing sressura due to comestic problems and che Lack of a 
resolution of the Rnucdes:an situation, Presidens Xaunda has 

= = 


Soviet and Cuban role. He has thus far kept his distan 
from both Moscow and davana and resisted, for example, 
pressure ¢9 cancel His trip so tne US end UR. In pert be- 
cause of the Soviet invoivement in the Angolan civil war, 
Xaunda believes chat the Soviets are primarily interested 

in expanding their own scwer and influence in southern Aizic 
and nas thus far limited Moscow's role in the Rhodesian con- 
Skic= Lo sroviciaAg ars and training sor thé Patriotic F2ane 
There ara 65 to 70 Cubans and 6 to 10 Soviat military ad- 
visers with Rhodesian guerrillas in Zambia. Moscow, however, 
believes that XNaunda's oresent attachment +o Nxomo will werk 
in its favor and will ensure Xaunda'’s continual suppert tex 
ZAPU. 


rafiter: Robin Xant and 
Russ Swanson, CIA 

Coordinator: Bob«Hopkins, 

NIO/ALA 

351-5972 
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ANNEX II: Erican Parceptions of Soviet and Cuban 
Militarv Intervention” 


In the independens countrias of the African continent 
ang offshore islands (49 OAU members plus South Africa), 
thera are orobably eas many as 21 (22 with South Africa) 
aze either alarmed or seriously worried about the Sovier: 
and/or Cuban military presence. Another 12 or so are, with 
qualifications, supportive of it, and the remaining 16 might 
be called resigned or inattentive. However, the hard core 
in each of these three categories is smaller since many 


shifts occur, depending on how closely afiectad a givan coun- 
tov mav be by the sresence of the Cubans or Soviets or their 
military in its vicinity. As examples, Xanya must currentiv 
be counted "“resicned" because the Soviets and Cubans ars now 
arrayed against the Somalis; Somalia, in turn, is worried 
about a threat. While those that area concerned are <he 
largest bloc, they are outweiched if the other two ars 
counted together. A good number are in fact stragglers like 
ZacSia: Which. 1s: cearoul of the Sovists, ene yet resienss <a 
having Cuban military forces on the continent (preferadsiz 
not in Zambia) cecause of a coincidence of interast in 
Secosing Minority: rule tn southern Areica. 

African opinion is divided as to wheather che Curans area 
playing an indepencenz and orogressive role on the ccntinent 
or ara basically surrogates for tha Soviet Union. Cuba's 
smallness, lixe its Third World status, is seen by some as 
reassuring, but for others it only underlines Cuba's derend- 
ance on the Scvierts for its ambitious undertakings in Africa. 
Thus: 


824 


“-A number of countries, like Niger 
not consider sche Cubans as Soviat surrocates but as a 
useful catalyst to cause the West “*o exert greater 
pressure on the white regimes in southern Africa, and 
one that can be used without producing tne spectre of 


2a and Tanzania, io 


a direct US-Soviet confrontation. te 

--Others, notably among the francophones, consider che 
Cubans nothing more than puppets. as Niger's Foreion 
Minister put it, to talk about a sepazrata Cuban role 
is naive: “All sthev sroduce is cigars and sucar; 


* Coore:natad at the working taygt Ov Sta, Diag NSA 22S 
State/INR. B 


there is no Cuban ability to project cower in Africa 
apart from the Soviet connection." 


The Soviets are seen universally as seeking influence 
in Africa; some Africans call iz no sora than that; others 
speak of hegemony. [In the latter category are countries 
that have been burned by nast close association with Moscow, 

ike Egypt and Sudan, and a number of gcvernments that nave 
long been faarful of communis: subversicsn. Ia general: 


Governments that face opposition from groups that are 
recivients or potential recipients of Soviet aid ascribe a 
conspiratorial design to Soviet behavicr, with the Cubans 
and/or African collaborators acting as accessories. The 
centerpiece of tne design is often perceived as close <9 
home, though there is a tendency, z20, 79 look for "domi- 
sos." In addition £0 Sovpt and Sucan: 


--President Malioum of Chad sees Cachali as being 
from Moscow, and Libyan supvort of the Cnadian 
as the first stes in Soviet-backad Libvan inter 
against Niger, Nigeria, Cameroon, TAZ, and Sudan. 


--Morocco's Hassan is 
that the Soviats, aid 
and supcliants, antartain. 
are relentlessiy on the 


wo wo 
33 
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--Senegal and Ivory Coast decrv «he 
involvement in Aizxic ed 
and the communist stactes' willingness 
conflicts. (For Senegal it is Alserza rather 
Libya that ls seen as che proximate threat, 
up trouble in the Sahara.) 


--Mobutu's Zaire sees itsell surrounded by hostile cor- 
munist oroxies and specifically uncer actack in Shaba. 


--Cameroon's mistrust of the Soviets harks ea to the 
days when Moscow aided the UPC in cpososition to Ahidjeo's 
"“neocolonial" government at inderendence. (this con- 
cern has apoaxrently been revived by she upsurge of 
Cuban activity since Cuba has often expressed sympathy 
for UPC exiles.) 


Governments that rel 


¥ 
BE 


upoly;, essecially ser mi: 


su 
power, “either s@e@ che Sov 
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portive, as in the case of Angola and Ethiopia, or, as in 
the case of Algeria, Libya, Mozambique, Tanzania, Guinea, 
and perhaps Mali, count them as reliable because of a coin- 
cidence of interest and outlook or, at a minimum, because 
there is no major conflict of interests in foraign affairs. 


Tnese consumers view the USSR as a superpower with : 
interests beyond Africa. While they consider the 
influence normal, most of them ara to some degree wax 


the disvarity between Soviet might and African weakness. 
But on balance most of these countries see the Cubans and 
Soviets as helpful supporters of sccialist-oriented govern- 


ments and useful allies in the struggle against “imperialism. " 


The middle-ground, held by manv of the English-soeaking 
countries, finds Seviet and Cuban roles serioheral <9 che 
Gevelopment needs of Africa but essential to the successiul 
resolution of southern African sroplems. Compared to 2: 
francophone moderates, the anglosonenes are much mers 

about the risk of relying on communist help, especial 

of the Cubans, for the liberation struggle. (Liberia, 

aver, identifies more closely with the views of its franco- 
phene neighbors and with the US. Malawi is fearful of 
Soviet designs to the soint of saranoia.) 


Perception o= Thraats 


Sricans are influenced in their perceotions sy 
an Angola and the Horn, but not all of them agree on 
significance of Seviet and Cuban activity in the two 

In Angola, where the Cubans intervened in large 
on behal= of one of the liberation grouss, South Airica's 
involvement anc the MPLA's successes convinced mest Africans 
shat thera was ne soint in refusing recognition to Neszo and, 
consequently, in eriticizing Cuba and che USSR. But seme 
have never been raconciled to this outcome. These "irzrecon- 
cilables"--Zaire, many of the francoonenes and Morscco-- 
disagree with Nigerza, and other anglochones who, alcheug 
they originally had qualms, now argue that Cuba was inviced 
in legitimately. Those who = 
implications into the two Shaba invasions by the Angola- 
based Katanga gendarmes are precisely these irreconcilanles 
who are alarmed by Cuba's presence in ford in Ancola. 


anc. Sothe> 
But mo one questioned th 
acuested by the Accis Ababa covernmenz 
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initially at least, diracted at an external aggressor. A 
different dimension is added by the prospect of Soviet and 
Cuban involvement in a campaign in Eritrea. For one thing, 
ehis would clearly not be an intervention in response to an 
external threat. For another, the Erictreans enjoy consid- 
erable sympathy in the Arab world. Thus, Algeria, which 
nas tradicionally been supportive of the Cubans, seems 
uneasy about their future role in Ethico:a. Eritrea is alse 
a complicating factor for Libya, which nad originally sup- 
ported the Eritreans, then had become an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Mengistu regime and by implication, had 
endorsed Soviet and Cuban efforts on its behalf. 


Few Africans see any alternative <9 having the Cubans 
and Soviets help =o equip and train Si gnting <corces: of 
che Namibian and Rhodesian national: nowever much ‘the 
conservatives would wish otherwise. Ut the front-line 
states, which ars themselves the most ent oroconents of 
such assistance, see some risk in introducing a large Cuban 
presence (let alone a large Soviet one). in the countries 
bordering Rhodesia. They want Smith to believe that the 
mationalists have a credible ostion of calling on Havana = 
support, but they are not eager to have that option explor 
Apart from the complications that any expeditionary force 
creates for the host government, the frone-line sresidants 
probably do not want the Cubans to devaloo a stake in a 
particular Rhodesian solution that would limit che flexisil- 
; The front-line states seem to oercaive 
a possibility, coo, that direct Cuban involvement in 
Rhodesia--and even more ‘likely, in Namibla--could trigger a 
strong South African riposte. 


Many Africans seem convinced that cGirect US or Sovier 
military involvement always carries a high risk of provoking 
a superpower conirontation. They see advantages, therefor:, 
£0 naving southern African liberation sovements work with 
che Cubans primarily. They also seem confident that the 
Cubans will leave when asked. 


in Africa 

South Africa), Africans do not seem to anzS@ipate that 
"genuine communism” will result from Soviet or Cuban act 
ties. Moreover, they have takan note “inat the Soviets 
Somalia, Egypt, and Sudan when asked to <o so. 


Currently Africans seem less nervous arout communist 


columns" than about what some sée as a menacing 
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spoilers game that the USSR and its allies are playing. The 
Ivorians, for example, believe the Soviats are not even 
interested in exploiting Africa's resources themselves and 
re only concerned with denying the West access to raw 
materials and with destroying the sroductive relationshios 
that exist between Western countries and Africa. Some 
reason that this means the Soviets will tery specifically to 
bring down their regimes. As a case in point, the Malawians 
are persuaded that the Soviets, if successful in Rhodesia, 
will search for other easy targets in the area--of which 
Malawi would be one of the most conspicious. The fact that 
communist countries provide a ready source of arms, albeit 
sometimes indirectly, to contentious elements Like the 
Chadian rebels is troubling in itsel= but also because such 
a threat makes it necessary for poor sovernmencs to siphon 
of= needed pudgetary resources for defense expendizures, 
thus further weakening them. 


Definition of the Problem and Prascripntions 


es ol principle en the virtue o eliminat- 
interventions iat she continent but 

vasive weakness leads radicais and conservatives alixe 
condone exceptions. One point of view is that if Western 
countries object to a Soviet and Cuban oresence, they must 

prevent situations arising in which Seviet or Cuban help is 
necessary. This has been the Kenyan reaction *9 develoo- 
ments in Ethiopia and is a much reiterated theme of front 
line Giplomacy concerning Rhodesia. 
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The Africans' own attempt 
led to a proliferation of me ei 
OAU auspices, but have orodcuce 
recent vears. The br road soca 
game such as respect for che 
reduced (but not eliminated) the aaneae 65 6582 iic= over 
territorial disputes. Separatist activity is also somewhat 
inhibited by the broad African consensus against secession. 
But there is as yet no agreement on the oroper resconse to 
internal disputes that become int ernationalizec. Leciti= 
macy is often in the eye of the panorees inyguéging the 
leader who calls on foreigners to shore up Ais regime cr to 
holé his state together 
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While many Africans do not think +t on a Cuban prok- 
lem or a Soviet problem, those thac ¢ 

about their own security casacity and t: oo acee need =o 
Dromote a peaceful environment. They argue that the commu- 
nist states make military assisimance raadily available to 
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those whom they favor but that there is no matching assur- 
ance for those who do not cooperate with Moscow. So long 

as communist military assistance took the form of relatively 
unsophisticated weascns, the offsetting assistance could 5 
found. The quantum jump in the number of Cuban trocpos in 
Africa sroduced for Angola and the Yorn oresents a challence 
of a different magnitude as does the introduction of more 
sophisticated military equipmenc. The impulse among those 
who do not want to turn to the communists is to press for 
greater US assistance as well as what is sometimes referred 


to as "stopgap" aid from France or other Europeans. 
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ANNEX IIZ: Political and Econemic Costs to tha USSR of i238 
Involvement in Airica’* 


1. When the Soviets weigh the advantaces against ih 
political and economic costs in becoming more heavily 
involved in Africa, they conclude that the risks ara worth 
the gamble. Airican countries have presented many oppor- 
tunities to Moscow in secent vears because Of their political 
instabilicy, economic backwardness, and lingering resencoment 
toward Westarn colonial powers. Airican acévenctures have 

rought the Soviets anc Cubans closar together ov 
tnree years and Moscow is hopeful chat its succ 
centinent--—oarticularly in Ethiosiaj--will reins 
claim as the champion of progressive forces in: 
the leader in the world communist mevement. The 
2 


hepe to translate their activity into predominant inilnuen 
em the continent. Triumohs in Africa moreover, rely tc 
balance setbacks in Egypt, Somalia, and the Sudan as well as 
the deterioration of Moscow's sosition in the Middle fast 


over the dast several years. 


2. Thera is so far no fizrm indication, mcreover, shat 
the Sevieats' assertiveness in Africa is being <amperead aicther 
by the cursernt level of Westarn opsosition, or Sy their own 
awareness that expansion of infiuence in southern Africa will 
be Tides Gl Sfiscult chen i= has seen 2m the Sez. Thess ese 
political costs, but Moscow's major concarn-<-now the U5 
reacts-~is aased by its assessment that such major issues as 
SALT are not likely to be aizecctec and that senalities in 

ther areas would be bearable. 

3 Seviat expectations in southern Aclrica are ivueled 
by the £ 


iz serception of the ditfieulties contzenting <ne Js 

in attempting to broker a nonviolent sclitical sercle- 
ment in Rhedesia and, further on, in prodding South Africa 
toward a similar solution. They fear politucal settle- 
ments that would render them irrelevant, although they do ncct 
assign them a high probability at snis stage. Their own (and 
Cuban) support for Slack nationalists reduces the srobabilicy 
thac the West can exclude them from the area, anc the Xramlin 
is determined cto use its influence anc resources to ebstruct 
Sech an cutesme. Shoul4 western oclitical eitsres Faiz, 
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Moscow wou che US 

Sides decis : Pan seaeon 

embattled a 2 

overthrowing * nm any event, while the 

Moscow calculate Ss will se a problematic nedi 

Soviets will maka every affort to assure eacheat cas a voices 
in the future of Rhodesia and Namibia by Sei oe them- 
selves as the main external patron of the black nationalists. 


4, 
are certain 
he serene or 
Oo politic 
ception eee a 
mor2 Zavorable 5 che 
unity--as in wese. pee eens atk as 
Fluence. aA more pervasive Soviet 
pooular rasentment: creas ar 
that the Russians area beginning 
interested only in exploiting the count 
and arenas ar@ now scarring over Mo 
fluence internal solitical develocments 
recent Kat Spas invasion of Shaba Srovin 
the mederate African perception of Soviat Reet iieo. 
to complicate Soviet ralations with the West. The 
reaction of the French to the Katangan invasion withir 
councils, and the subsecuent Franco-US consultations, 
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lead to some weaxening of France-Soviet cies. 
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5... Soyzes Ss .ven ness in the Zorn has a Ver Sae2 Ss. 7 

Gamaged Mescow's inte ine Migale 
USSR's Arab Zvienés--even Beeee whe rect 

neiz need for Soviet support agains= a 
oriority than events in the Horn. Sovier SuUBSor= Tor 2 
tracted war in Eritrea, however, has drawn ree adverse 
from many Arab quarters, including such Sovie 

Iraq, Syria, anc dossisly Algeria and Libva 

for Iraqi facilities fer its airlift to aédi: 

as Soviat interest in Iraqi oil, 

the oressure it can apply against Baghdad. 
Soviet pressure, stopoed aiding Somaiia, but 

its aid to the Eritreans, despite Soviet ent 
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6. In addition to opposition from both conservative ané 
racical Arabs, the Seviets may her ate some ¢itfticulctias 
over Eritrea at the summer session of the Orsanization of 
African Unity. African opinion Benerai is solarant oF Mcscew's 


pehavior in the Ogacan, where the Soviets were seen cto be 
helping one African state fend off attack irom another; but 
Most African states regard the Eritrean problem as an internal 
Ethiopian matter. Moscow's direct involvement in Eritrea 
could lead to a split in OAU ranks. 


ie. “She Soviets ass facsne 2+ 


PROTEST LSS i She. shcces ian 
situation because of Presidenz Xaunda's resistance to incro- 
Gucing additional Cubans to Zambia, ZAPY stroneman Nxome's 
unwillingness *o clese the-door t9 the Anglo-American slan, 

ity to convince 


and Mozambique President Machel's inabil 
ZAPU and ZANU to coordinate theizs milita 


be en ee 


xy actions. The 
Soviets will also ccnfront political problems in Angola over 
the longer run because of the sathetic situation of the ancolan 
economy, the increase in pooular discontent, and the cabinet 
split setween a pro-Soviet action and those advocating a 

more nonaligned foreign policy and a less radicai domestic 


ade 


progzam. Jonas Savinbi's UNITA poses a growing political anc 
milicary threat to <ne Neto regime which may eventually taguire 


aceicicnal Cuban trcops:. 


8. Over the lenger t 


emm, moerecver, the Soviets may lace 
more complex military and political problems in Africa, and 
mora Cubans may eventually be needed to stabilize the situa- 
tions in Ethiooia anc Angola, and to achiave a military 
ViGtory for black nationalists in Rhodesia. The SOLic2c2. 
costs for the Soviets would then begin to rise. The increasing 
"Cubanization” of the continent could have an inereasing nega-~ 
tive eltect not only upen these forces already opposed to 
Soviet policy--consezvative Arabs, Iran, and the Wesct--but also 
upon Moderate Africans. Castro may eventually slace some limics 


on Cuba's presence and involvement. 
nee 
9. There is no real evidence that the thangible coszs ct 

Moscow's increased involvement in Arica ara a gebscaneiel 
burden on Soviet raescurces. It is, in fact, probable that 
one of the attractions of pursuing African opvercunizies 

may be che relatively low cest of exploiting cham compared, 
say, tc the price tag of further Soviet efforts to purchase 

a stable foothold with the Arabs. On the militazsy side, 


neither the economic cests nor, Ses Grain Ona Litary rescurces 
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appear to represent a significant constraint on Soviet activ- 
ities. From 1975 chrough 1977 the value of Soviet military 
assistance commitments to sub-Saharan African states totaled 
about $1,600 millicn and deliverias about $1,150 million. The 
bulx of these agreements provide for oayment within 10 to 12 
years, and therefore represent a recoverable expenditure. 
Indeed, Moscow has in some cases been able to recoup some of 
the investment in arms that might otherwise be junkec. Soviets 
arms transfers to Africa--where even old technology is ‘ire- 
quently advanced--nas not Limited Soviet ability to meet 
Gomestic and Warsaw Pact requirements. Ner nas the 

of 2,500 - 3,000 Seviet military personnel in Arica ha 
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routine military preparedness and nave oroviced 

bonus in ¢rew and unit training for distant operations. 
10. In the area of economic assistance the Sovie 

have also limited the costs of their involvement. 

extensions of aconcemic aid to sub-Saharan Africa, 

nave declined in the last three years, and ectal 

$21.3 million in 1377. (East European extensions of 

credit, meanwhile, nave risan significantly +9 $108.7 mil 

last vear, suggesting that the Soviets may hava tasked <heiz 

Warsaw Pact allies with mora of the economic Suscen in 

Nor is thera evidence that she orovision of technical 

+o REerica cr che taining of Asricans. in she. USSR fas 

signiczicant impact on Soviet reascurces. 
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ANNEX IV: Political and Economic Costs <5 Cuba cf ics 


Involvement in Airica* 


l. The political and economic costs to Cuba of its 
expanding role in Africa have thus far been within manageable 
limits and have not constituted a significant constraint on 
Cuban policymakers. The presence of 42,000 to 46,000 Cubans 
in Africa represents about 1.6 sercant of the Cuban Labor 


force and an astimated loss in national cutsut of abour $130 

miilion annually if these veoplea were orcdcuctivaly emploved 

at home. Although the less of skilled anc unskilled workers 

nas caused disruptions in severai sectors ci che economy, the 
r 


eng ces she ak ot 
ive sugar harvesc 
ether areas of 
agricu ulscura. The diversion of ships anc Dlanes to and irom 
Airvica has cost $15 million annuaily at most and has not 
seriousiy disrupted Cuban trade pattexns or commercial airlines 
schedules. 


rs ¢ 
impact has been minimized by a rapidly expan 
increased mechanization of the Labor int 
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2. Virtually all of the materi 
resence are bore by the USSR. The 
ther transshipped from Cuba or shi 
the end of 1977 about three-quarte 
ipped from Cuba to Angola hac been S 
me cases more modern weapons and the rc 
tional equipment, is likely to be covers 
Geliveries. The USSR has also provides 

an 
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Zacilicate Cuban logistics between Havan 
eoetsee ce Cuban combat Dersonnel 

chree Soviet Dasseancger ships. Furt 
sighter pilots tO bolster Cuba's ce 
for combat in Africa. 


Seaman" in nanan « . . ¢ 
* This paper was oroduced in CIA and ccordinatad at the work- 
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ing level with State/INR, DIA, and NSA. 
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3. In addicion, Seviet aconomic sussore 
snarply in the past two vears and will amcunt ¢ 
Of 3253 SLL1L6n 22 She. 25o=0- oF sugaz anc petroleum subs: 
in 1978. Moreover, Mesccw will surchase some 509,000 « 
Cuban sugar for Bard currency to help Cuba meet its 
quota under the International Sugar Agreement and will 
an additional $200 aot iien in Soviet capital goods to he 
offset lagging Cuban imports from the West. The increas 
Soviet assistance reflects the closeness of Soviet-Cubar 
relations. 


4. Alen 
benalt of some 
Cuba's military 
impact on zs comme soe rstrialized | 
countries. Most continue to base financial decision 
cn economic factors, believing Cuba is a geod sradit risk 
because of its impeccable repavmen+ Frecore weet the West, 
and that the USSR would stand behind Cuba's debt obligatiscns. 
In recent months, Havana has been able to secure additional 
cinancial crediss =n industrialized esuntries, tAcLludine casen, 
Italy and West Germany, totaling $145 million. 
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5. Cuban acverturism in Africa has adversely 
Western davelocment aid programs in Cuba. This assi 
much smaller, acwevez, than. its hard currency borrow 
West Germany in v 1976 cancelad its 
Cuba because of Zavana's growing invoiv+ 
time. More zx the Netherlands 
Sat they wills 4 Sheir annual 
million and oes OE Eo) a! Bespectively 
because of Cuban i 
Government is consi I Rilion aie 
1979-80. Belgiza : ssed their 
over Cuba's acticns. 
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6. Few Cubans have detailed knowladge,of Cuba's overail 
commitment in Aérica, but the public is awage that the Cuban 
buildup in Aizica has coincided with cutbacks in rations 
and major downward ~evisions of Cuba's first 


No organized oppesition exists in Cuba, nowev 


so Zar have apoaranciv en limited to orivat 
Havana, ns ne : i inereasin 
the Cuban occuiace wi 

and shat dissent will 
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7. As is his custom during se 
sentiment, President Castro nas 
mid-1977 txying to bolster moral 
achievements of the Revolution. 
tion, Cascro has little 
and generating renewed Sree eres some ¥ 
not yet overly concerned about public te pares gaase ig ad easter ola 
since Cuban casualties have not been publicized and apoarent 
have not been high enough to generate 
The numerous Sb eeches anc heavy mecia 
vear ars, LA ezfZact ? preemptive mManeuv 
enchantment. 


internationally, Havana is aware of nonalisned 

Lsm of Cuban military involvement in 

S--apvarently spearheaded by conservative African a: 

Eastern States and supsorted Sv Yusgoslavia--to char 
the venue of the nonaligned summit cheduled co be asic 
next year in Havana. In response, Havana nas orchestrate 
a diplomazic offensive to reassure its allies and assuage 
the concerns of others, For + resent at laast, this 
Ginplomatic offensive nas suc = Fire Pu li¢c S52 s2= 
cism to a minimum. As the liened coordina oe 
bureau meeting in Havana demen o= Havana! 
re prapared co contront Cuba ager 4 
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Moscow's stooge. 
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10. If the USSR continues to sponsor the Cuban effort, 
Cuba can continue to carzy out and probabiy increase moderately 
its commitment in Africa without seriously damaging 
economy or defense capabilitias. Cuba has B relati 
anc rapidly expanding young pepul poses Sercent 
9.7 million population is under 25 vears beg 
the result of a Cuban babv boom in the 
the Cuban labor force will grow at an annza 
least 93,000 between 1977-82. The number of 
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ANNEX V: Potential Future Cuban-Soviet 
Sey se ee eee ee ee ov ee 
Military Intervention in Azrica* 


Cuba and the Soviet Union nave developed a symbioric 
relationship in Africa which furthers both their particular 
and mutual interests. Cuban activities in Africa fall into 
two categories: 


-- those which Cuba can carry out on its own; and 


“hose which require cooperation, olanning, 
substantial material and logistical 
the Soviecs. 


The former are small in scale, involving at most a 

mund=ed cielo Or military advisors, and in most cases con- 
form to accepted corms of international behavior. They do 
Rot in chemselves substantially change sower relationsh: Ds 

in Africa. They co, nowever, estaplish relationships Which 
Can provide the basis for much larger joint Cuban/Seviet 
overations. 


Of the latter, there nave been ¢: 
Ethiopia, and the stili-embrvonic eff 
contrast, there are now Cuban civilian 
in virtually every African country whose 
would vermit their acceptance (See table 
addision, Cuba crovides training and La 
Slack nationalisc movesents in whi sersen es 

Zrica. Wich the exception of aid to 
darmes and indications of Cuban ce oorea- in 
dissidents for use against Somalia and Djibouti, 
yer? Tictle svidenco taat Caine 25. abremotisg: fo 
Other estaplishec African governments. 
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Cuba is not involved in Africa solely or even primarilv 
because of its ralationship with the Soviet Union. Rather, 
Havana's African policy has grown out of an.activist revolu- 
tionary ethos and -- srobably more importangdly -- Fidel Castro's 

Imost messianic zeal +o diminish U.S. ane. other Western 
"imperialistic" economic and political Zluence in the 
Third World. Nevertheless Cuba is 5s pen iene 21p6n. Sovist 
aconomic and milicary support that : Ot e2tord: =o. ces 
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too far ahead of Moscow's African policy.* 


Castro's African policy has enabled him «o play a major 
international role as a supoorter of revolutionary movements 
and "srogzressive" governments, thus fulfilling a long- 
standing and, until recently, frustrated ambition. 4a 
discovered in Africa a region uniquely open to Cuban : 
ence and relatively iree of countervailing wWestarn oressures. 
He has attectively exploited residual anti-colconial feelings, 
the failure or inability of the Western powers to rescond to 
the perceived needs of African governments and revolutionary 
movements, the weakness of African political instituticns, 
and the racial issue in an effort to orient indigenous ravo-~ 
lutionary movements and governments along lines similar <co 
cnose followed by the Cuban Revolution. 
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Within these broad guidelines, Cuba! 
all opportunistic. Castro is willine 
has avoidec major military commitmen+ 
success were doubtful. The Cubans nave yx 
& maior military setback; except for a few agemen 
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Guring the Srief South African intervention in Angola in 
hey nave been fighting against soorly crained an 
ipred forces which can inflict frequent casualczes 

unable to mount an offensive that would seriously 
Cuba's military presence. 
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Soviet activicias have extended over a number 
ceo 


Prior to 1975 Moscow orovided training, arms, and atte 

to build up "progressive" forces in a number of countr 

Since 1975, when the conflict in Angola escalacted, the 
Soviets nave stepsed up their activities bv deploying naval 

we 

the overall characterization of Cuban 
in this varagraph. "While Cuban activi 
uperticially conZorm to accepted xorms o 
nor, ultimately they are aimed a+ foste 
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forces (to give visible backing to Siete Ethiopia and 
others and to deter any possible Western intervention), 
major airlifts and sealifts of milis oe ecuipment and 
supsort to Cuban zorces and to consolidates 

in thé area. The Soviets carzy out mény sccive 

without Cuba, but in conflict situations che Sov 

the introduction of Cuban combat soldiers as a 


ing Soviet military aid decisive. 
Prosvects for the Next Six ts Twelve Monts 


Within the next six months to one 
Soviets and Cubans will remain occu 
existing commitments to Angola 
Sian nationalists, although is : 


+ 


of these commizcments will te 


-- In Angola the Cubans achieved a crick conventional 
Military victory. only -te . f in an 
intractable counterinsursenc: Leuattcn,  Ddesaccs 
massive Cuban military assistance, the MPLA is 
apparently no closer to achieving effective con- 
trol over Angola than it was <two vears ago and 
may well be in a worse position. JNITA has 
resisted repeated Cuban/MPLA attenpts to destroy 
it and indeed appears to nave gained strenecn. 
sfferts to eradicatsa the FNLA in che 
FLEC in Cabinda have been similarly unsuc 
The Cubans are clearly concerned 2: 
slon of South Agrican raids ints 
reaintorcing ttecs defenses in <ne 
18 Some evidence that Cuban fors 
again being augmente 
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being challenged by 
insurgency. Although ch 
does not seriously threa+ 
Ogaden, it may well make 
forces there for an inde= 
maintain Ethiopian contr 
resist varticipating in 
battle for scritrea, Sut 
chev will eventualiy be 
if sO, tae Aumrer of Cup 
probably increase also. 
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We expect to see an increase i: —Dan. Ai itisasy 
assistance to ZAPU dur iz : oe and Cubar 
military personnel ae : : 
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that Cuba is presently contemplating a major mili- 
tary offensive against Rhodesia using Cuban units, 
but Havana propably would be willing to provide 
troops to strengthen the defenses of Zambia ané 
Mozambique if these countries were to raquest ic. 


-- There is no evidence that Cuba is planning 2a direct 
combat role in Namibia, which srobablv ranks much 
lower on the scale of priorities than Rhodesia. 

The Cubans will continue and perhaps increase the 
level of training and material assistance they are 


providing to SWAPO, however. I5 SWAPO were abla to 
establish a secure base of oserations inside Namibia, 
Cuban cadres nicht be placed thers as well, bust this 
is unlixely to occur within the next vear. 


]-- Cuban participation in other currant conflicts 
(Western Sahara and Chad) nas not been conftizmed and 
would create sreoblems for Cuba in tne non-aligned 
movement and in celations ween Inediviudual AS=i¢ 

Sag Any Cuban Stupeore Sox Solise=:5 and/or 

Frolinat is likely sto remain smal i scale and incon- 
spicuaus anc would be intended orimariiy to ennance 
Cuba's relations with Algeria and DeSya. 


None of the thrss mMavor contlicts 25 which the Cusans 
and Soviets are now involved is lixely to se fully resolved 
within a vear, and there is no reason <9 Deliave chat Cuba -- 
Wise: Salt Sovier Dacking -- cannot sustain or aven increase 
its level of involvement unless its forces suiler a serious 
milisary setback ané a much Hicher casualty race. 

The Soviat Unien anc Castro orobasiy racard southern 
Africa as naving the greatest Long sera Socentiat tor Cosa 
involvement. The ideclogical lines there ara clear cut, the 


white-minority regimes are on the defensive, the situation 
olaces the Western powers in an acutely uncomfortable position, 

and there is vi rtuallv universal acceptance among other 
African and Third World states of Cuban sups@tt for the black 

tionalist movements. The future of Seviec @ikd Cuban goecr= 
tunities in this area probably wili be Baldr aised in lar 
measure bv the success or failure of che wastern see 
initcratives for Rhoéesia and Namipia. 


Outside of these immediate arsas of CusanySoviat intar- 
est, Zaire orebably sresents the best sscortunity for axploit- 
ing indigenous oprosicicn to a cAR: Supt and: cnronically 
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unstable regime. Cuban and Soviet presence in Angola, the 
Congo, and potentially in Burundi permits clandestine 
assistance to dissident political organizations and could 
provide an entree Lf Mobutu wera +r 
regime or if Zaire disintagratad : 
a result of civil war or severa 20 


te 
left-leaning 


onal entities as 
feat strife. 


The Cubans and Seviets can be expected to taxe advantas 
of opportunities which arise as a result of unpredictable 
events (e.g., the death or overthrow of current leaders) and 
structural weaknesses endemic to post-colonial Africa. Uganda, 
after Amin's departure from the scenes, is vulnerable to sub-~ 
version owing to the weakness of existing institutions. 
Ghana and Nigeria ame BoOtn in of ee sical 
as military leaders embark on ivilia 
There are obvious uncertainties ne Sos8-eh ivact 
in Kenya. In such circumstances, ¢: eee 
tinue to seex ooportunities to promo the 
ideologically compatible regimes. 
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eoustra 
ideologically "corze "african Will prove palky or 
demanding (e.g., Men tu and Siad mav dilute 
with economic pragma (Anca, Sekou Toure and sagiecet 
diversity of OAU ga renders that organization : 
in the sursuit of litical aims. The OAU has in 
ratified Bayice einen activity in Angola and the 
the orinciple of territorial integricy is itselZi ac 
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straint. Aizican leaders such as Xaunda and Nv 


while devoted to scutnhern African 
in. their ate 
(alenough this coulis changes). 


Ww 


Liberation," 


tudes toward direct Scviat/Cusan in 


While th = non=aliened nastis 


een Hage aa muetance to a 
Ls that the 2 


ssume a combat 
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non-aligned movement by themselves will srove a dacisive 


restraining iniluence on Cuban/Sov 


det aczivities 


Un ALELCa. 


The leading non-aligned moderates have increasinglv pressed 


the Cubans to stay out of Eritrea 
concerned with maintaining unity w 


Dut trey ,ac2 
ichin the mevem 


cimarily 
ent and do 


not yet appear inclined to organizes a serious challenge based 
on Cuba's Aixican activities or its smear noe shapes the 


Soviet Union. Cuba has attempted, 
to overcome "orogressive” i 
supporting causes in which arab 
angaced. Some Afxican leaders 
thaizr concerns over the Cuban 
tinent, but few ara willing to m 


SSIAED 


it clear that the concemnation of pro-Western or conserva- 
tive African leaders would have any appreciable effect on 
the willingness of other states to request and accept Cuban 
or Sevlat assistance as long 4s it contributed to their 
immediate needs. 


TNR/RAR: David Smith, «22251 


Latin American Reaction to Soviet-Cuban Actions in Africa 


Juéging from the comments of our dosts in Latin 
America, the host governments, almost without excepticn, 
rank Soviet-Cuban actions in Africa relatively far down 
On their scale of priorities. None can be expected to take 
any strong initiatives or adopt an out-front position, 
and very few would even support energetic initiatives on 
our part, such as a strongly condemnatorv OAS resolution 
or one calling for the reimposiction of a trade embargo 
against Cuba. Indeed, Jamaica and Guyana, who tend to 
sympathize with many aspects of the Cuban sosition, 
would sharply oppose any measures. 


We could expect support only from Chile, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, Nicaragua and Guatemala. Argentina night 
sign a resolution condemning Soviat-Cuban actions, Sut 
orobaply would not support a trade embargo or other 
concrete measures. These governments would attempt te 
link actions to counter the Soviet-Cuban thrust in 
Africa to their own campaigns to wipe out "communists" 
at home. This could lead to sericus misinterpretations 
or evan dilution of our own Auman rights policies in 
chose countries, Or dossibly even throughout the 
hemisohere. : 


On the other hanc, while seeing it as a distant 
problem not directly aifecting them, the great majority 
of hemisDheric governments at lLeasc mildly disapocrove 
of Soviet-Cuban activities and have some concerns as 
to what Cuban successes in Africa may imply for the 
fucure. Colombia, for example, is concerned ‘thax 
Cuoan successes in Africa will encourage it to enaage 


in troeublemaking among tne olack nations of che 
Caribbean. Venezuela is also apprehensive over Cuban 
actions in Africa but hopes to play a moderating rather 
than a confrontational role. Mexico will remain passive. 
Brazil counsels patience and suggests the Africans 

should work the problem out for themselves... Bolivia 
would £0 some degree support U.S. initiatives but would 
not take any of its own. 


uh 


While not wiiling to join in or supcort strong 
measures Or resolutions, and while believing that 
the matter shoulc really se handled in the UN or 
the OAU, many of the governments, serhaps aven a 
majority, might back a milder joint-statement or 
resolution, which, in emphasizing the ceacekeeping 
role of the OAS in this hemisphere and the orinciple 
of non-intervention, would gently or indirectly 
chide the Sovists and Cubans for violation of 
principle. Such a statemenc would, 
to oe most carefully worded and oren 
‘Indeed, iz might have to be so anodv 
have little practical significance, 
many of the governments would have ¢ 
in their oreferance not to handle th 
in the OAS, it is questionable whe 
would outweigh our losses. 
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Clearly, none of the Latin American 


Nek le 


ara members of the Non-Aligned Movemenc 7 expected 


tO take tne lead in criticizine of crallenc Cuba 
WLERIN that orsarization, 


ANNEX VII 
PRM - 36 


Public Atticudes Toward Linxace 
a ae ean ars 
and JU.s. Intervention in Arrica 


A darris poll taken on June Sth-6th--just before tne 
President's Annapolis speech on the 7th--produced majority 
cesponses favoring and opposing U.S. support for intervention 
against the military operations supported cy Russians and 
Cupans. 


When ressondents were asked now they felt 
U.S. cargo planes de used to f17 in trooos from 
fight Cuban and Russian-led troops in Africa," the respon 
was only 37 percent in favor and a Majority of 5.2 Mercent 
opposed. Yet, when asked how taney felt about “oersuadc- 

ing NATO countries to organize a military force to defend 
African countries threatened a:litarily ov Russian- and 
Cuban-led trooos, with U.S. cargo planes used to carry NATO 
troops and U.S. military supplies into Africa," a majority 
of 31 percent favored this prososal and 37 percent oososed 
Lea 


Snarply variant resoonses also turned up in responses 
orooing the ouolic's affinity Sor binxage. “Thus, 66.-cer= 
cent favored a SALT agreement "and at the same time Seing 
tough with the Cupans and Sussians about tneir expanding 
military activicies in Africa." In response to a suosequent 
guestion that asked ressonden:s to choose setween SALT an 
getting "tough with the Russians and Cubans adout tne 
axoganding military activity in Africa," 48 sercent od 
for SALT and 42 percent for toughness. and, in a sti 
later question, 59 percent thought the President was 
peing tougn enougn" and only 25 percent thought ne was 
"being as tough as he should be.“ The nature of the desired 
toughness was undefined. 
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During the past year, the public's perce@tion tna: 
Soviet-Cuban presence in Africa is a threat has increase 
During the same year, support for SALT--even in princizi 
wonera tne level of approval is nighest--aas siisped a 
small out noticeable degree. zacaly, this slivovage has 
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accelerated. There was a larger increase in opposition 
to SALT setween May and June, 1978, than there nad been 
from May, 1977, to May, 1978. This 13 shown in ressonses 
to a Harris poll question rapeated four times since 
March, 1977: "Do you favor or oppose the U.S. and Russia 
coming to a new SALT arms control agreement?" 


May March 
1977 LO77 


Favoc 77% 663 
Onpose 8 8 
Not Sure 15 26 


Clearly, there is relatively small, but growing, 
Oopoosition to aven the idea of SALT. furthermore, the 
level of supoort for SALT shown by this data should not 
De accented at face value. Other ooll data shows there 
is a good deal less support for a SALT treaty that pro- 
vides for nuclear parity than for a SALT treaty in 
principle. 


ie ANNEX VIII - 
June 7, 1978 
SUBJECT: PRESIDENTIAL REVIEW MEMORANSUM - 36 


SOVIET/CUBAN. PRESENCE IN AFRICA-- 
A.t.0. CONTRISUTZON 


SUMMARY 


Opoortunities for Soviet/Cuban intrusion into African affairs are 
greatly increased by economic and political instability in key countries. 
In the long term, stability and security will be most effactively 
achieved by meeting the economic and social davelocment aspirations o* 
the African people rather than dy nilitary means. fostering the deveiop- 
ment process is critical to our continued gocc relac‘ons witn African 
states and must be a oasic consideration in our evolving Jolicy towards 
Africa. 


Therefore, in addition to diplomatic, miiitary and political actions 
to meet Soviet and Cuban involvement in Africa, an economic resoonse js 
essential. [It would consist of a reinvigorated daveliocoment assistancea 
affort including: 


-=- more substantial rascurce flows, 


-- more flexibility in assisting with major infrastructure 
development as part of droad aconomic susport, 


-~ better assistance coordination among zhe donor countries. 


Tne U.S. response must be both short tearm to neet immediate thr 
and longer tarm to establish more substantial condizions of stable e 
and 20litical develocment. 


Snort-term measures should inciude dalance of 2ayments supoort 
througn sunoorting assistance and °L 480 Titla [, deot relief for the 
poorest countries, as Tuch relatively rapid-aispersing development 
assistance as can be supported by sound programs, ana a well-coordinazad 
international drive to obtain comoarable efforts from other donor nations 
and institutions. 


Longer-term assistance should include a greater ami®unt and oroacer 
range of development assistance--multilateral and biiat¥ral, focusing 
both on basic human needs and infrastructure recuirements--to ensure 
social stability and economic orogress in the continent's develooing 
countries. [It must also include imoroved aconomic relationshios across 
the soectrum of intarnational econcmic oolicy comerenended within whaz 
are tarmed North/South, or Global Community, issues. 
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Commitment to a major program of expanded and carefully coordinated 
economic development cooperation with Africa would provide immediate 
avidence of our determination to deal meaningfully with the principal 
concerns of Arrican states, would firm relations between Africa and 
this country, and would promote U.S. and Western influence in Africa. 

Te would thereby have a orofound effect in deflecting Soviet/Cuban 


es 


attempts to exploit instability. 


Presidential decisions have already set a framework within which 
the United States can undertake a bilateral program wnich will reach 
$1 billion a year by FY 83. Other donor commitments may well result 
in a total assistance flow of 86-7 billion a year. 


RECOMMENDATION 


A.I.0. oroposes announcement by the President, aftar consultation 
with other donors, of a major commitment by the U.S. and other nations 
and institutions to a Partnershio with Africa in the current African 
evelopment Decade. Tne upcoming OECD meetings srovide an ideal 


occasion to discuss sucn a bdroposal; it could then be announced at ine 
3onn Summit. Consultations should begin immediately. 


Tne attachment provides additional detail. 


INAEASSHILU 


A PARTNERSHIP WITH AFRICA 


A.1.3. proposes a major commitment to a U.S. and Westarn Partnershio 
witn Africa in an African Develooment Decade. Tne alements of this 
srocesal ara: 
(1) A comprehensive aconomic development partnership to 
respond to African development needs within the 
broader context of axpanding aconomic relationshios, 
including private investment and trade. 


A spelling-out by the Sresident of our suéstantially 
increasing resource cermitment to Africa, with annual 
U.S. aid to Africa rising to $1 billion by FY 83 and 

a total assistance flow of $6-7 billion a vear from 
the West; the impact and effectiveness of this assist- 
ance will be sharpened through a coordinated aogproach 
(through QECD/DAC) with our furopean allies. 


A comprehensive array of U.S. aid, including: 


A broad basic needs apsroach *9 the oroblems of 
African urdan and rural soverty, axpanded neaith 
services and African manoower cevelocment. 


Expanded institutional Suilding to increase African 
government and srivate capacity to carry forward 
develooment themselves. 


Major infrastructure orojects, including African 
transportation, communication and river basic 
develooment. 


Economic support to address African snort-tarm 
economic problams such as balance-of-payments 
difficulties, and to augment She resource trans- 
fers required for growth. 


Transfer of technology, with particulan-attention 
to programs of technological coocerationsand 
exchange in the mors developed countries. 


A U.S. commitment to ecsnomic cocoeracion with all African 
countries committed to sevelocment, regardiess of idaslocy 
or income level, ocening consideration of states such as 
Mozambique and Nigeria. 


a 


Development is the most basic problem of Africa, yet it has received Tess 
U.S. assistance attention than any other region. This has deorived the 
region of more than U.S. aid, however, since U.S. attantion acts as 

a catalyst for other donor activities (such as in the Sanel). Tne U.S. 
lead would have an affact far beyond the resources we would commit. 


Africa's development proplems ara exacerbated oy the Tack of human, 
institutional and physical infrastructure. A major gap in the basic 
needs aporoach is that it nas not permitted us to address the oarticuiar 
need of Africa for major physical infrastructure. Unless we assist with 
such infrastructure we are not able to helo African states satisfy the 
basic needs of their peopl2 or to respond to what they see as a oriority 
development need. 


African governments and people have two dasic interests. The first is 
for completion of the nistcric movement for African self-determination 
and majcrity rule. The second is for economic advancement, including 
major imorovements in the sacial and economic well-being and equitaois 
treatment in the world's economic system. U.S. ana Westarn economic 
response on a scale and in 2 form that jis sensitive to these interests 
will override any short-term opportunistic extarna’ initiatives. Only 
she West has the resources and technology that can oring about the 
development to which Africans aspire, and African governments Know inis. 
Soviat/Cuban contributions nave proved to be ainimal and ineffective in 
addressing these basic development concerns. 


Soviet/Cuban activity in Africa is related both to weak governments and 
unstable situations within regions and to the liberation movement 
syndrome in southern Africa where, for a variety of reasons, it will 

not be the United States wnich resconds to African demands for nilitary 
assistance. But U.S. econcemic cooperation can advance self-detarminazion 
goals by minimizing economic and social disruotion. 


A develooment orientation +9 che U.S.-African relationsnio is eassent73l. 
No amount of aid can make 3 Teaningful difference wnere che cemmitmenz 
and the rxolicies of the government are not directed cowards davelopment, 
the workability of the recommended program is dependent uoon the use of 
development performance as the primary Dbasis for the transfer of 
resources. 4 


Countries where tchis commicnent is strongest should Peeeive more posizive 
responses. This aporoach reinforces the rational and committed, regard- 
lass of ideology; it would show that our concerns ara not just a flurry 
of short-term concerns to counter Soviat/Cuban activities. 


Announcement of this oregr2m could be couched in “arms of the Prasident's 
commitment, in mis inaugural Message to the ‘orld co work with other 


nations towards the right cf everyone to oe *ree from nunger, disease, 
poverty, and reoression. "4 


UNCEANSIFIED 


HED 


Presidential and Administration statements and exoressions of commitment 
early in 1977 created an atmosphere of enthusiasm and expectation among 
African leaders. Specific results are net yet apparent, nowever, and 
this optimism nas in many cases given way to cynical resignation to 
"more of the same." Visible concreta actions with the prospec: 27 
tangible results, announced pursuant tc a carefully orchestrated 
strategy, would nelp regain this lost momentum. 


UNGLASSIFIED ANNEX ‘VIII - 3 


+ AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
WASHINGTON 


THE AOMINISTRATCR 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE SECRETARY 


SUBJECT: Soviet/Cuban Presence in Africa - The Role of Assistanca 


A.1.0. has responded to State's request for a contribution =o P&M 26. 
T would also like, however, to share my own views with you. 


Qpportunities for Seviet/Cuban intrusion into African affairs are 
greatly increased dy economic and tolitical instabilicy in kay 
countries of the re egicn. In the Tong term, stabtiity and sacurt zy 
will be most effectively achieved ty meeting the aspirations for 
salf-detarmination and econamic develooment of the African people, 
rather than by any military measures we may take. Thus, Fostering 
the development procass in Africa is critical +o “rasolution of che 
problems--both long and short term--of the African statas, and must 
be a basic consideration in our evolving policy towares the region. 


Theretore, in addition to whavever diplomacic, military and 
actions we May taxa to counter Soviet/Cuban involvement in A 
comprehensive and <angible economic response is essential. 
include: 


-- Use of all our assistance channels. [2 must include not only 
security-relatad ana ceveloomental dilataral aid, tut also 21 
It should include channeling investment capital through aPIC and 
vital capital exports through EXIM Bank. It should also include 
encouraging the multilateral davelopment banks to steo up their 
involvement and the pace of their disbursements in the area. 
Finally, the IMF can play a valuable role in managing short- 
tarm stabilization programs and providing interim #4sources 
to countries in financial crises. 


Substantial rescurces flows. Presidanti isions have already 
set a framework witnin wnicn the Uni ted | can uncertaka 2 
bilateral program wnich will reach $1 a year by FY 33. 


Commitments of other bilateral donors and multilateral instit 
tions could result in a total assistance flew of $7-8 billion 
year. These are impressive levels, but we ara not now taking 
public credit for even the current orojections. 


Coordination among donors. By working with other donor nations 
and institutions, we could perhaps increase the concassional 
resources flow to $10 billion, or as much as $35 billion over 
the five-year period. The OECD's Development Assistance 
Committee (CAC) ts the ideal vehicle for achieving this coordi- 
nation--it is designed for just such a oursose, and it is 
Searching for pertinent issues. A joint aporcach by major 
bilateral doners <o the multiiataral institutions would be 
extremely etfactive in encouraging them to respond co the African 
requirement. 


Flexible orogram contant. OQur bilataral program should continue 
to empnasiz2 3asic numan needs. t should alss allow, nowever, 
for the support of investment in infrastructure which the Afr-cans 
sae as a priority need, and for financing recurring local ducaset 
costs, if necessary. Multilate ral programs wrich we support 
similarly must be able to resoond to special requirements beyond 
ordinary programming. 


Responses to lonc-tern needs as —_ as economic crisas. [n 
to 


short: term we must meet immediat Sarr Oo economic and col: 
stability. We can | ba lance-o7-sayments SuDsort througn suc 
ing assistance and PL 480 TIltle I, debt relief for the poores= 
countries, as mucn asic disbursing cevelopmant assistance is 
can be supported Sy sound programs, and a weli-ccordinated inter- 
national drive to oOtain comparable efforts from other donor nations 
and institutions. In the longer tarm, to create more suostanzial 
conditions of staple economic development, we wust have a greater 
amount and a broader range of development assistance mul tilazaral 
and bilateral, to ansure economic progress in che continent's 
developing countries, and we must also improve economic relation- 
ships across the spectrum of international ecsnomic policy comore- 
hended within North-South, or Global Community, dssues. 
ot 

Announcement as 2 national commitment. International agreemenz on 
a major orogram or expanced and coordinaztad economic davelooment 
cooperation with Africa would provide evidence of cur detarmi-3- 
tion to join in sddressing this kay caoncarn of African states. 
Public commitment to an enduring develocment padi in Afric3 

~ by the Administration would greatly strengthen the impact, anc 


be politically mare pooular than a deepening security relation- 
ship. [t would also srovide firm and ongoing linkages between 
frica and this country and thus oremote U.S. and Western 
influence. 


i emphasize that our econemic efforts must ce both carefully coorcinated 
with otner donors, and uicimataly focused on the long tarm, to cemon- 
strats that we are doing more than throwing together a superficial 
short-term package to counter Soviet/Cuban activity. 


RECOMMENDATiC 


I propose announcement dy the President, after consultation with ocner 
donors, of a major commizment by the ¥.S. and otner mations and 
institutions *0 a Partnersnio with Africa. The upcoming CECD meezings 
srovide an ideal occasion to discuss this proposai, wnicn could se 
announced at the 3onn Summit. 


My statf is arepared to discuss mora specifically the content anc 
strategy for such a proposal with wnemever you cesignate, and tc 
join in international consultations. 
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Aye — 


UNITED STATES OEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Industry and Trade Administration 


| Ww .0.C. 29220 
June $, 1978 ‘asnington : 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: Robert Pestor’ 
National Security Council 


FROM: Lawrence Theriot 
Department of Commerce, ITA/BEWT 


SUBJECT: Potential Economic Leverage on Cuba and ( 
the U.S.S. Be 


Positive Inducements: Cuba 


Having aggressively chosen the option of military involvem 

in Africa, the Cuban leadership has clearly given sriority 

to political interests over any eccnomic interest in normalizi 
commercial relations with the United States. Consequently, an 
effort to “buy off" Cuba from its African adventures will nece 
sitate substantially greater economic benefit “carrots” than 
simply resuming trade on normal commércial terms. The “oticvine-- 
options could be used: 


4 


s~ 


© Beyond resuming trade the 20% tari = ference on gocds 
imported from Cuba could be reactiv 


2: 


Cuba could be made eligible for =Eximbank and Commodity Credit 
Corporation credits. 


Cuba could be made eligible << al economic 
develooment assistance. 


The USG could offer to jointly coordinate econemic develcrcrent 
assistance programs in those countries where Cuba has an 
existing economic aid srogram underway, especially Angola 

and oes, Airican countries. 


All of ie. above options would entail Coneressicnal approval, 
would be controversial, and are therefore cumbersome as leverage 
tools to be exercised by the Executive Dranca, in bargaining 
with Cuba, Pe 


Acting alone, =he Executive Branch could do the following: 


o Lift the embargo,to allow trade with Cuba based on normal 
commercial terms, inclucing loans by U.S. commercial 

o The USG could encourage (through OPIC insurance, f 
the involvement of American confanies in developin 

tourism and nickel industries andsin exploration for o 


JN ELASSIFIED 
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oil deposits i ban waters. There is some evidence that 
Cuba is uncomforaple with its current dependence on the. 
U.S.S.R. for 95S¥F of its petroleum needs and would welcome 
U.S. assistance in searching for the oil deposits that the 
Cubans have always maintained existed offshore. An 
alternative to U.S. company.involvement, could be to 
encourage the Norwesians or British to begin exploration 
in Cuba. 


Negative Inducements 


Under existing legislative authorities, the Administration could 
take general steps which could indirectly raise the real economic 
cost of African involvement for both Cuba and the Soviet p2ian? 
Rowever, in no event are these costs likely to srohibit furthe 
African adventures where political gains are likely to accrue 

to the Cuban/Soviet interests. 


Actions on Cuba 


The Executive Branch could revoke the relaxations which have 
been made in the embargo since 1975. 
Qo Secretaries of—Commerce—and Treasury. could reimpose-the —~. 
prohibition on trace with Cuba by foreign affiliates of 
U.S. companies loca ed if: SALSG CSuneSies. Aoweves, exe 
economic impact of chi Ss move on Cuba would De extremely 
small. Since 
of manufactured gocdés from amacieaa affiliates and Cchsera: 
substitutes are readily available from a variety of ssurce 
The $290 million of grain sales consisted ci transactions 
in foreign gzown grain which were handled sv foreign 
of U.S. grain brokerage companies. Most sales were made 
@irectly to the Soviet Union, fOr reexpors te) Cuba. Susu 
sales to Cuba woule contin ue, nandled by forei Drokers. 
The effectiveness c= this pe ef action neces eee See 
on thisd country staoor=. anada and Mexic ins Son 
an, forcing. toe. 222s: c ine Dan on U.S. Pa goes iaees 
trading with Cuba in 1975 and may resist t: gression in 
economié embargo. 


While Congressional epproval is not specifically required for 
tightening the embarso on Cuba it might bé*bclicically wise 
to insure broad Coneressional support sy cémplying with the 
provisions of che International Emergency Economic Powers Act 
eof 1977. As called isr in the AGS a Presidential National 
Emergency Declaration would clearly be in tune with 
Congressional concerns embodied in the Act that the 

not act arbitrarily =o impose economic embargces for 

policy reasons. 
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© Reimpose the ban on tourism: Cutting off U.S. tourism would 

entail only a small economic cost at this time. More 
importantly, because retaliation would be expected the 
United States would sacrifice the humanitarian objective 

of Cuban-American family visits which have recently in- 
creased in number. The ban on tourism could have a 
stronger economic effect if it wera combined with pressur 
on the Canadian government to restrict the current flow o 
30,000 annual visitors to Cuba (equal to 30% of the Cuban 
hard currency earnings from tourism). 


© Seek to impose a full multilateral embargo on Cuba. I+ 

is unlikely that this could be done in the U.N., where 
Cuba has substantial support among third world countries. 
Consequently, it would probably have to be done through 
bilateral discussions with Cuba's major noncommunist 
trade partners. Conceivably, the West Eurooeans are now 
sufficiently concerned about Africa to sarticipate in 
an embargo of the type they resisted in the 19€0s. Japanese 
cooperation is questionable. However, to be effective, 
an embargo would have to prohibit Soviet reexports of 

-. .Wesxnearn_orocucts (mainly grain) to Cuba. Western counczries 
are not lixely to acree to such restrictions on commerce 
with the U.S.S.R. 


ree 
ee } Leverace Through Cuba's External Debt 


Oo Cuban hard currency indebtedness may have reached $1.3 
billion by end 1977--this is a heavy burden for such 2 
small economy. Debt service liabilities may consume 
-40 percent of hard currency export earnings. Cuba has 
been financing its trade deficits in 1977 and 1973 
largely through relacively short texmm private bank-to- 
bank credits because the negacive solitical. atmosphere 
created by its African volicies has m ; 
reluctant <9 particinate in longer 
currency icans to Cuba. Cuba is also using : 
trade credit lines wherever these are available. naivicese: 
governments in Argentina, Spain, Austria, Selgium, FRG, 
Norway, U.K., Italy and Mexico should be urged to cancel 
credit lines for:Cuba and/or suspend Cuban eligibility 
for governmental export credit guarantee amd insurance 
programs where these exist. This should B® accomplished 
as part of a publigall' n reexamination of Cuba's 

3 


credit worthiness i: LG i Ene “neiencenes solieticas 
risk caused by its > af : <A military. conslicds 
in Africa. Public governmental actions of this type woul 
also sharoly limit she willingness of banke EOS snderssk 


new private loans to Cuba. 
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Substantially dependent on short term loans,Cuba would be hasc 
e™ pressed to find the estimated $350 million needed to service_ 
a debts this year. If rescheduling became necessary 
that would further damage Cuba's credit standing in noncommunist 
countries. Fearing that Cuban credit problems might raise the 
risk and cost of borrowing for all CMEA member countries, the 
U.S.S.8. would srebably sav Cuba's hard currency obligations. 
However, with the Soviet's own substantial needs for limited 
hard currency rescurces, this would entail the mest expensive 
type of cost for supporting Cuba. Outright default 
by Cuba on its debt obligations is very unlikely unless Sovie: 
hard currency support is not forthcoming. However, should 
default occur, the damage to solvency of major Western banks 
would probably be small since Cuban net obligations were 
$1,018 million at the end of 1977. 


Multilateral Institutions--Havana's recently expressed interes 
in jo: iaing the Caribbean pave looment Bank aia be rejected cx 
the tasis of Lts African policies. Cuba is a member and ¢craws 
hard currency loans from the COMECON banks, IBEC and II3. U.&. 
banks lend to both these institutions, but are srohibited fren 
lending to Cuba. The USG could challenge che legality of U.S. 
bank lendine to an entity partly owned by Cuba. Simply raising 
this legal uncertainty could-—make—is—more diziicult for Sota -~—-.= 
COMECON banks to arrange loans on the Burccursency markets, 
since U.S. banks would be reluctant to parcicinate. This 

would be an added Soaee to ali COMECON counszies oz Soviet 
Support for Cuba in Africa. 


Bilateral governmental cooperation a ements--Cuba maintains 
government-to-governmens economic an echnical cooperation 
agreements wich many noncommunist : Csually, tnese 
agreements call for annual meetings sass cooseration. 
Western countries coul d ba encourage eaitner postoone or 
cancel meetings scheduled under such cS because of 
Cuban involvement in Africa. : 


o Technology Transfer--Cuba is not conside=ed one of the tar 
communist countries where exports of hich technology items 
prohibited ander the COCOM mechanism. The USG could raise 
issue at the fall meeting of COCOM in order to increase the 
awareness of the Western Alliance of the meed to monitor 
carefully the export of sooesttce --¢ technology items to 
Cusa. A-oublic deciaration that Cuba is to s@ included u 
CCCOM controls would identify Cuba as a Sovie®* bloc countz 


and damage Cuba's claims to nonalignec nation statts. 
Cuban Hard Curzencv Exports 


Sucar: The United States could disapercve the ISA. However 
meretinees ‘ . 

sucn action would raise multilateral problems since 

benefits also many of our allied” sions as well as problems 
with domestic sugar po aee ion. Multicaterally, eves while 
aporoving the ISA, the USG could oressure Western countries 


= 


an Lini+ aneahasag oF Cuban sucar 


VILILV s 
Using a multilater ANULAo 


stitutions focus, the United States could 
begin to oppose Cuban patitions at the ISA. Unfortunately,- 
however, Cuban and U.S. sugar interests are often parallel. 


Nickel: The United States could harass the U.S.S.R. through 
1lts nickel sales to the U.S.based. on a suspicion that part 
of the exports are in fact Cuban origin nickel. We could 
harass the Soviets by requiring certificates of origin and 
assurances that the nickel is not coming from Cuba. 

would be another small complicacion for the U.S.S.R. 

its involvement wlth ee Bie! (Africa. We could also 

U.S. 

nickel. 

markets are pre and Cuba is oa to expand 7 hard 
currency sales network in Europe and Japan. 


of third country ships tracing with Cuba and make them in- 
eligible for U.S.G. financed cargoes. According to a conversa- 
tion with the Cuban Minister cf Transportation the blacklis< 
reated many headaches fer Cuban transportation. 


Shipoing: Bilate ral acticns--the USG cculd revive the black 
i 


Direct Pressure Foi om che USS. Rs 

oO Oris ti Such De Lateral contacts, the USG could attempt 
to foster dissent in Eastern Europe over the fact that 
Cuba is supplied Soviet oil at prices that are cheaser 
than Soviet exports to Eastern Europe. EE councries 
are very sensitive to oil question at a time when the 
U.S.S.R. has served notice that oil exsort supplies 
will not be expandec. 


Rice: The United States should increase surveillance 
of U.S. rice exnmorts to the 0.S.S.R., which prebably 
have been diverted to Cuba in the sast. 


Wheat: USG could oressure the Canadians to 


ferential purchase arrangements it may have 
to -ths U.6.S. -R., some of which are destined 
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MILITARY MEASURES TO COUNTER THE SOVIETS AND CUSANS IN AFRIC 
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(DOD Input for PRM 36) 


I. INTRODUCTION. This memorandum axamines milicary measures which 


mign= be employed to counter Soviet/Cuban involvemen= in Az 
Military measures available so the Unitad States in Africa 
from enccuraging or assisting the military afiorts of 
frican states, to providing militarv assistance, 
infrastructure, to increasing US milisary presence 
introducing US personnel and obtaining US overating r 
use of military force. The alternatives include, but 
necessarily limited to Sollowing which are di 
greater detail 3 Z this oarez: 
Ene lLucine arms in and nation-buil 
support £ intelligence and 
operatios encouracinge mMilisc 
: “8S isrses for 


and Cuban in 
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Tor the most part, militarv measures 
ane of <5 : to achieve United S$ 
Combinad wi Lolomac: Scsrer2eé 
measures 7 : tances advan 
ether circumstances, bi measures ma 
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IZ. BACKGROUND. United States military involvement in Africa 
currently is largely limited to the provision of security 
assistance, with the list of recipients (at very different levels 
of assistance) including Morocco, Tunisia, Egypt, Sudan, Kenya, 
Gabon, Nigeria, Liberia, and Senegal. The United States mili 
presence in Africa is small. Including the DAOs (63), there 
aporoximately 114 United States military cersonnel stationed 
the continent The other major western orasence in Africa i 

France which has some 10,000 military personnel in Africa, 
including forces in Diibouti (5, 000), Senegal (2,000), Chad (1,379), 
Gabon (600), ivory Coast ($00), Mauritania (110), and the Csmorscs 
(50). France also provides security, assistance to numerous 
countries. (See MAP 1.) 


larly Black Africa) is substantially sesater =han ie Os =he 
United States and France. There are aroroximately 4,000 

in 20 countries ané 35,000-38,000 Cubans in 12 Pe ees 

The Soviet Union has agreed to provice mo: than ec millic: 
military aid to Ethiopia within the last ae 

to other 

million. (Tab A orovides a comparison of US 

presence in Africa.) 


The Soviet and Cuban military pesrence in Airica (and particu- 


MILITARY ACTIONS IN AFRICA. 
actions in Africa to counter Saute 
undertaken at too creat a level 
involvement in Airica is 5 ici Serer 
Rhodesia-Zambia-Mozambique cluste 
azZZectad by Cuban-trained Eps sear 
are2as oresents special 
discussed beiow, cli 
which could nave 
continent. 
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A. Ethiopia 


reasons 9 believe 
and Cubans will x i icant inftivence with 
regime in etuiopia. Not Beig did the Soviets and th 
successfully aid Ethiopia in the face of the Somali in 
the Ethiopians continue to need Soviecr and Cuban help 
Western Somali Liberation Front activziv to a manag 2ab 
anc to operate successful orfensive aga 
guerrillas. in : 
“eo cain por- 24 
are less tang: 
stan ging in -ehe Thire world 
from aiding "progressive" 
suppcert. 
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The United States can pursue two potential courses of 
military action in Ethiopia. t could try to gain credence wit: 
the current Zthiopian regime by providing military assistance. 
However, such assistance would almost Soreee be limited 

es compared to Soviet/Cuban aic. Moreover, viding SUSh 21a wealed 
appear inconsistent with the thrust of our oe sary assistance 
proegzams to Sudan and possible future aid =o Somalia. 


Alternatively, the United States csuld seek to counter 
Soviet/Cuban involvement by providing aid =o the insurge Bo ersess 
in Ethiopia. Providing aid directly to the WSLF, however, is so 
contrary to recent United States’ policy that it is not further 


discussed. 


Aid *o the Eritreans, on the other hand, could serre Trited 


States objec Spee: Pais Cubans have shewn a marked raluctance <9 
mmit combat, cor in Eritrea. Stiflening tle 2r2treadn. Sss2s5> 
ance So an oadoe ae of fensi ve would increase the Zthicoian cesire 

for the Cubans to commit their forces in Eritrea and would fZerse 
the Cubans to choose Becioes Cltenecing She Seki oolans: ce Stores ns 
against a genuine liberation movement. Should the Cubans cheese 
the Latter course, that could reduce sheir sterding with cha: Shire 
Worle NOn-42i5meq countries, sarticularly 22 Sides countries: t52= 
that oe Cubéns nad acted largely at the behest of the Soviacs. 
Aig £0. the Seitrsars. aiso-¢cculic serve che sojectives or e7inc som 
the pa e presence in Ethiopia, incraasine sheir casnalcies 
Le ene, Cubans wers comaieted to the, Setirean cenclict, danyizs 
the Soviets use of the Eritrean ports anc, generally, denvin¢g cha 
Soviets anc Cubans "victory" 2 Benes ota. .S2neliv, sid-wocws oe 
seen by some ccuncries as an aporooriarce axnression of American 
eCenmleress- fo. Stes. Soviet end Cuber aceivisy. 
On the ¢cther hand, there are Tisks in such an inavolvesens. 

Certain African ccuntries would view United States military accicn 
in Africa with disfavor, faeliing that we were using Africa sclely 
as a conveniant pattlegrounc When She Sovasts Sates tsar secs 
motivated by. a conviction that the zricrsen cause is just (2 
ressonablé soine since we so Lons stpocrcse Zehiopia). “Acrec’sc, 
aid to any secessionist movement would violate the OAU srincit ls 

or nerzitorial integrity of ASrican states. Unitad States invelve- 
ment might aot allow tae eo ececns to succesd ané, in that case, 

we could look ineizectual as compared +o <=he Seviats. Alc ts ins 
Erictreans and/or the WSLF would alwtosc cercaimby leac to 2 breax 

in US-Ethicpian diplomatic relations. Furthermore, any atcamrc sv 
USG to actively assist Eritrean insurgents csculd srovide che Sevier, 
Cuban .ccalition wien & Sretex= anc scSlcss sublic Sstpocs. so S23 ces 
vene on a massive scaie in Eritrea. Finally, cur overali relecicns 
with =e lis ats micht grow worse because of active 35 ia vsivamanct 
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To some degree, the risk of US involvement can be avoided 
and the benefits obtained by having other countries supoly the 
Eritreans with weapons. Now Eritrean weapons are supplied by 
Iraq and Syria, bankrolled by Saudi Arabia and Iran. ther 
countries could be encouraged to provide additional financial ane 
Materiel support to the insurgents. 


If the solicy decisicn were made to aid or encourage ac 

to the Exritreans, a major commitment in texms of both assiscance 
and training would be recuizred to give the Eritreans a si gnicicantiv 
enhanced conventional capability. The Sea most pressing 
needs are for light protable air defense systems to counter the 
Ethiopian monovoly over the air, and a more Sees ize ant: 
system. There is also some need for artillery, eee 
would be noe eae £0 Sinics22n aiz stack. However 
number of ii an personnel, ecquinoced with mcdern Sor 
combined with ar Cupan presence, more tnan lixaly woul 

Ethiepians *9 prevail in a ecenventicnal eonete a ee At 
are already adec. sately supplied with small arms an 
arms wou not $i mnizicantly increase Eritzean 
the Boe coosn eon socse eoreese 
bility for Gus2<) ole wee cen Sein 
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Angola 


BS 25 Seecsas, herve 
that the Soviets and Cubans for 
influence in Angola, tnrough oui supocre 
and the orasence of 20,000 Cuba 
government, itsel=t unstable, nae not 5 
AUER CELSy wlth L UNITA, which 
a considerabla ¢ Of con=rol over, 
and east ci aAngo s well-led,. well-ors 
= tribal base) vs the general 
*s area. Other insurgent groups, which os 
(NLA) and in Ca: Serovince. (SLEC), 
The act thas UNITA 26 Slack Sives 2t: an acvantage 
metrosol itan mpage over the Neto government, whict 
based; however, tribal considerations weuld militaca 
UNITA's gaining ettective control over the entire 
is physically separated from the rest of 
somewhat stigmatized as a comsecuence of 
and the oower case is relatively smail, 
is hishly improsable, therefcre, that eit 
gain eiiective control over the ccuntry. 
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1. Detgagniaacmimpgetnats ima biee Tat aang ietl 


The United States could elect to supcort militarily cne 
or more of the insurgent groups. doing so would put the US on 
the side of at least one viable liberation movement (UNITA), and 
increasec opcosition might lead the Neto government to seek an 
accommodation with one or mere of the ovsosition grouss (notasly, 
UNITA), or it could result in increased supsore from the Sevier 
Union anc Cura to Nete to mai mn Les - eGcninant-ocsition 
for any aid <9 be orovided, ¢t ngress would have to r 
Clark amendment. A number of Lcan countries mignc xe 
negativel; US military assistance to the insurgents, 
example cf perpower opportunism and mecédiing in the in 
affairs of African country. Finaliy, UNITA mighe not 
and the i States would have received a sacond Angolan 

nt also maxes the US appear to be on the same 
South Afric WLth attendant solitical liabilities. 
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casualties and Soviet costs, 

the Soviets and Cubans would 
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Cc. Zambia 


Soviet and Cuban influence in Zambia is thus far limited. 
President Xaunda accepted $10 million in new Soviet arms assistance 
last fall, Sut hae also agzre recently to a $100 million econemic 
package with the United States. In addition, thera wera dis- 
cussions concerning USG arms sales “+5 Zambia. 


Should Zambia request azmms from the United States, the 
provision of such aid would not, of course, necessarily end 
Zambian involvement with the Soviets or the Cubans. fc would, 
however, add an American dimension +o the military assistance 
Zambia now receives from others. 


Zambia has at least two legitimate reasons for ocbtainine 
AMerican military assistance. First, Zambia has relacively Jew, 
not highly trained cerces to patrol a large country which has 
within it cquerrilla movements @irected against other countries -- 
ZAPU along the Rhodesian border, anc the Xatangese and others in 
the west. To reduce the inteznal instability created by the 
presence of the guerrillas, training might se orovided <=he Zansi 
foress. Basic azms could be previded to allow force Densvcr 
some law thousand to allow better cceverace of the counctov's 
problem areas. (The pessibility of such arms find: 1 
to ZAPU or even being usec By Zambian forces again 
SEROuLa noe Se S7erlootees) Mest oe Souteaeas) S 
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its economic cGevelocment. Mili 
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export-impert routes to replace 
Angola or Rhedesia. 
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D. Mozambicuea 

Mozambique has relatively substantial 
contingents which are largely involved in makin 
guerrillas over into a medern army. The Scviets hava 
Mozambique with almost $60 million in military assista 
Additionaily, there are numerous Hast Germans in the 
are providing significant administrative ai 
little by way of military 
approoriate for the United States £5 undertake in Mozar 
Mozambique might purchase some US ams iS thev were a 
(as in the case of Zambia, the sossibiiityv tha 
would. Be -dirscted =o ens ZAPuU/sZANU CF sec 3 
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forces against Rhedesia and/or South Africa should not be over- 
looked), but it seems doubtful that Mozambique would halt their 
purchases frem the Soviets or utilize US training in lieu of the 
already in-place Soviet and Cuban advisors. One possible US 
military action would be military construction considered on a 
case-by-case basis. On another tack, the Unitec States could 
seek port visitation rights such as the Scviets nave For tne 
most part, howaver, economic and diplomatic act ivity. in. to 

seem the most appropriate avenues of apprceach for the Shinad 


Zaire 


The principal threat to Zaire's security is in 

tich Shaba orovince, bordering angola and Zambia. 
rained and supported by the Cubans and Soviets, 
=rom base azeas in Angola, are within easy strixin 
the mining areas ci Shaba. The combination of txi 
epposition to Mobutu give the pel wer aio much in comm 
Lunda pecple in Shaba, and tacilitat their moveme 

ithin the province. The Zaire ene * peor iy trainec 
and little motivated are inadequate to the security 
nese circumstances, the Zaire Government remains on 
and. he milicasy : i lies with the Ratangans. 
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The United States provided air 
and Beigians during the Saraaagee ranches 
support during the information 
and ees. ecuirment to Zaize. cs. ieee he 
France taking the laac in organizing the 
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The US expects additional French requests £ 
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However, the African force is only a temporary device. 
It cannot prevent Xatangan raids, and it is uncertain how the 
force will perform in combat. If the existing Zaire regime and 
the current national boundaries are to be maintained, the Zaire 
Army must be made into a professional force, which will recuire 
military reforms. The Uniced States could contribute to such a 
goal but the best means are orimarily ciplomatic and not militas:. 


IV. ACTIVITIES TEROVGHOUT TEE CONTINENT. J States can 
undertakes =Our proac categories of Mliitarv ac in AZrica: 

1) GS security assistance; 2) support for nh peacekeepins 
force; 3) encouraging security assistance i ef Mili rary 
forces by our European allies and other casable ccuntries ina Africa; 
and 4) use of United States military forces in Africa. 


1. US Security Assistance. As noted eeuet 
provides sactrity assistance <9 a signiticant reumser of 
on the African continent. Seales (LOAs) Socaled nearly 200° mi; 
in. 2 «cand will Sn around. 32 Siltiton. tm s¥ 738. tnale ents 
is for the Egyptian F-5 program). 
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In analyzing the provision of security assistance 
countries, at least five constraints must be kept in mind 
inéisecriminate srovision of such assistance wgudd not be con 
sistent with the President's policy of arms tx@nslter restrainc. 
Second, security assistance can be extensive, but the aces 
countries are generally poor and Congress has shown 
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propensity for expanding either grants or credits for arms surchase. 
If further security assistance to Africa were desirable, expansion 
of grant or credit programs might also be considered. Third, 
security assistance can only effectively be provided within a 
country's ability to absorb the:'material or training. To the 
extent that African countries have reached chose limits, no 
additional assistance will enhance military capability. Fourth, 
security assistance generally cannot be provided as an immediacsa 
palliative cto fast-moving contingencies. No contingency funé or 
separate stocks now exist from which the President could quickly 
provide arms to an African nation. Moreover, even were arms 
available in the United States, constraints such as lack of ¢ 
or absence of required suppor+ often might make their srevisi 
unavailing. Finally, as the situation in Zaire, for example 
demonstrates, security assistance alone cannot overcome a country's 
significant internal preblems. 
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3. Encouraging Militarv Ac 
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the Eritreans in Ethiopia receive suppert is 
than the United Staces. Moreover, while the surpose 
activities is not dire i 
France has 4 substantial miiitazry presence on the contir 

Belgium and france reacted quickly <0 the Zaire contingen 
Several councries provide ececnomic assistance <5 el 
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Apart from the activities neon-African estntries are alreacy 
pursuing (which might te increased in scope), Tt is less than 
clear what such ccuntries can do by way of military measures in 
Africa that would’be an effective counter =o cha Soviets and 
Cubans. One potential course of action mich Se encouracamensz 
Qf. the. 2RC to ace 2m tandem witn. sone. este =n Sountsy in crsvicsiss 
aid to one or more African nations. The ?RC has provided mocest 
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military aid to certan African countries in the past and, as 

Foreign Minister Huang's visit to Zaire demonstrates, the 2RC 
has a substantial interest in events on the continent. Zven i 
the PRC woulc discuss, and then. announce subliclyv that it nad 
done so, the problems of Soviet/Cuban activity in africa with 
Western nations, the Soviets could not overlook the face cnat it 
actions in Africa had brought its’ two major antagonists tccgather. 
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4. Use of US Military Forces in AZrica. The Presiden= has 
declared that the United States has no slans to send US combat 
forces to Afzica. Major constraints also exist on the use Sc Us 
combat forces ica in any event: Intervent ton would generates 
intense e550 n Congress; the d rant On VS 2o 
Africa sa. 5yv che Tack of 4 = 
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Finally, if the cizrcunsta@es warrant, the United States 
has the option of antzrocucing combat forces to block a Cuban/ 


Soviet insoiredc action. 
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V. MILITARY ACTIONS OUTSIDE AFRICA 


There are numerous military actions which can be taken by the 
United States against the Soviet Union or Cuba, but only one has 
a direct relationship to Soviet‘or Cuban AZrican activities. The 
United States aera aid the countries whose airspace is being 
overflown by Scviat planes on tha. way to Africa to challenca those 
aircrart. A direct US-Sovist conirontation would probably be : 
no one's interest, but the Soviets nave chemselves recentiy 
demonstrated the orinciple of sovereign aix svace by their downing 
of the ROK Sienna ial airliner. A confront tation with the Sovie: 
Union over air e@ Carriers with it the risk of provoking a Scviac 
military arse 
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TAB A ANNEX X 


Preface 


(S) Any examination of militarily related measures which might 
be employed to counter Soviet/Cuban involvement in Africa must 
begin with an assessment, in broad terms, of the Soviet/Cuban 
military presence within the continent.* Soviet/Cuban military 
presence is defined as personnel and equipment located in and 
around Africa and as access to port and airfield facilities that 
can be used for the conduct of combat related operations. The 
assessment of Soviet/Cuban military presence can then be compared 
to an assessment of US military presence. This comparison can 
serve as a basis for the examination of the militarily related 
measures which might be employed to counter Soviet/Cuban involve- 
Ment. Principle focus will be on Soviet/Cuban presence in Africa 
South of the Sahara. 


Military Assistance 


(S) Soviet military involvement in Africa’South of the Sahara 
has accelerated considerably in the last 10 years. A major surge 
of both arms agreements and deliveries began after 1973 and the 
upward trend is continuing. More than $2 billion worth of mili- 
tary assistance agreements have been concluded during the 1973-77 
period, representing over 85 percent of the value of all agree- 
ments since 1960. The rate of deliveries has increased 
correspondingly; more than $1.5 billion worth of materiel, or 
over 85 percent of the total since 1960, has arrived during the 
past five years. Figure 1 compares the Soviet Union/United 
States military assistance agreements. 


(S) The major recipients of Soviet military assistance in Sub- 
Saharan Africa are almost all regimes whose ideological learnings 
are well left of center (Figure 2). 


(S/WNINTEL/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/ORCON) Accompanying the increase 
of Soviet military involvement is a trend toward the provision of 
more heavy and sophisticated equipment. Seventy-two percent of 
the tanks, 63 percent of the armored personnel carriers, 68 
percent of the jet fighters, and 92 percent of the surface-to-air 
Missile battalions (excluding SA-7s) delivered sithice 1960 arrived 
during the past five years alone. Many late-medéi, items have 
recently been supplied or promised. These include SA-6/GAINFUL 


* This Tab concentrates on a comparison between the Soviet/Cuban 
presence and that of the US and European allies. Annex I, The 
Cuban~Soviet Presence in Africa provides additional details 
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uUSs* VS Soviet Ley Wey 


to Sub-Saharan Africa (1968-1977) 


Estimated Value in Millions of US Dollars 


1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 1975 1976 1977 


* Includes FMS, Commerical Expdégts, MAP, IMET 
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SOVIET MILITARY AGREEMENTS AND DELIVERIES 


MAJOR RECIPIENTS, 1960-1977 
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: Agreements Deliveries 
| Ethiopia 806 306 
‘Angola 352 34D 
Somalia 329 
“manzania 75 
“wigeris 90 
“uganda 88 
"sudan ; 84 
Congo 26 
“Mozambique 56 
“Mali 57 
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Figure 2 
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antiaircraft missile systems to Tanzania; OSA II-class missile- 
attack boats to Somalia and Ethiopia; BM=-21 rocket launchers to 
Angola; and MIG-21/FISHBED and MIG=-23/FLOGGER jet fighters to 
Ethiopia, the first such weapons.to be provided to a Sub-Saharan 
nation. 


(U) Major US delivered items include 12 F-5 aircraft to 
Kenya, 6 C-130 aircraft to Zaire, and 6 C-130 aircraft to the 
Sudan. 


Personnel 


(S) Equipment deliveries are often accompanied by advisory 
personnel programs. Despite the departure of 1,500 advisors 
from Somalia last year, there are presently more than 4,000 
Soviet military personnel in 20 countries. In comparison the US 
as of 31 Mar has approximately 723 military personnel on the 
continent. This figure includes DAOs, embassy security personneéi, 
security assistance teams, communications personnel, and clerks. 


(S) Cuba's African presence has risen considerably. Between 
35,000 and 38,000 Cuban military personnel, about 65 percent of 
whom are combat forces in Ethiopia and Angola, are located in 
10 Sub-Saharan countries (Figure 3). 


(S/WNINTEL/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/ORCON) The Cuban presence in 
Ethiopia is currently estimated at 16,000-17,000 military 
personnel. An estimated 12,000 combat troops are organized into 
a division-sized organization, three mechanized brigades of which 
were largely responsible for overcoming Somali forces in the 
Ogaden. Furthermore, about 40 Cuban MIG-17/FRESCO and FISHBED 
fighter pilots flew combat missions alongside their Ethiopian 
counterparts, effectively exploiting the advantages of air 
superiority. The remainder of the Cuban presence has been 
involved in logistic, air defense, military construction, 
advisory, and medical activities. The degree of Havana's commit- 
ment to Ethiopia is embodied in the presence of at least five 
general officers, three of them veterans of the Angolan campaign. 


(C) The Soviet/Cuban effort in the Horn has not detracted from 
their military commitment in southern Africa (Figure 4). Although 
in not so dramatic a fashion as in Ethiopia, Moscow, and Havana 
are increasing their involvement with the Front-Tine states and 
insurgent movements targeted against Rhodesia and’ Southwest Africa, 
exerting in combination the dominant outside influence upon the 
region. 
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SOVIET AND CUBAN MILITARY PERSONNEL 
. : IN SUB-SAHARAN AFRICA 
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Estimated Number of 
Advisers/Technicians 


: USSR Cuba 
Angola 1000 1/19, 000-20,000 2/ 

: Benin 30 ho 

* Burundi 5 -- 
Central African Empire — - 
Chad 50 - 
Congo $0 300 3/ 
Equatorial Guinea 4o 50-200 
Ethiopia 1,300 4/ 16,000-17,000 5/ 
Guinea 130 . 200 
Guinea-Bissau 75-100 100-150 
Madagascar 100 -- 
Mali 140 ra 
Kozambique 200 1/ 500 

. Nigeria 50 V/ _ 

’ SLerza Leone _ 15 
Tanzania 200 -=- 
Uganda 330 -—- 


Zambia 15-20 65-80 


7, Includes one general officer. 
/ Ineludes combat forces. 
3J/ Cuban forces operating into Cabinda from Congo 

are included in the Angelan total. ae 
4/ Includes at Least five general officers. en 
3/ Includes about 12,000 combat forces. 
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Figure 3 
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(S) It is estimated that there are 19,000 to 20,000 Cuban 
soldiers in Angola. Approximately 1,000 Soviet advisors manage 
an Angola arsenal that includes MIG-21 fighters, MI-8 helicopters 
and several naval craft. 


(S/WNINTEL/NOFORN/NOCONTRACT/ORCON) Cubans (and perhaps 
Soviets) based in Angola are engaged in training guerrillas 
preparing to fight in Southwest Africa and Rhodesia. Some of 
Havana's advisers in Angola are working with the Southwest Africa 
People's Organization (SWAPO). In addition to instructors already 
stationed at two training camps in Angola, as many as 800 Cuban 
military personnel are reportedly being prepared at a third camp 
to serve as advisers to Joshua Nkomo's Zimbabwe African Peoples 
Union (ZAPU), one of two principal Patriotic Front organizations 
engaged against Rhodesia. Some of them may soon be transferred 
to Zambia. Both Nkomo and Sam Nujoma, SWAPO's leader, have 
visited Havana in recent months. Some 400 SWAPO and a few hundred 
ZAPU trainees have received guerrilla instruction within Cuba, 
supplementing the assistance both organizations have received 
within the USSR and Eastern Europe. To date, this amounts to a 
handful of insurgents trained for SWAPO and up to 1,000 for ZAPU. 


(S) The Soviets are continuing to build their military rela- 
tionship with other southern African nations, specifically: 
Tanzania, Mozambique, and Zambia. The intentions in these states 
are discussed in other portions of the PRM report. 

(S$) The results of the comparisons to this point are illustrateé 
below. 
us —‘(‘C*S BES Million 
SU $2.2 Billion 


Total Military Assistance Agreements for Sub-Saharan Africa 
(1968-1977) 


35,900 = 
38,000 


Total Military erscyeee in Africa 
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Military Access 


(U) Reliable access to naval ports and airfields is extremely 
important to the examination of the wide spectrum of military 
measures that can be used to counter Soviet/Cuban presence in 
Africa. 


General Statement 


(S) With the exception of Liberia US military aircraft have no 
reliable access to airfields throughout Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Diplomatic clearances must first be obtained. The US during the 
Shaba II operaticn was able to obtain access to airfields into 
and out of Zaire. Such access is situation dependent. The 
Soviets would require similar clearances. Their presence on the 
east and west coast facilitates air operations. 


East Africa 


(S) US Naval presence consists of the three ships of the 
Middle East Force which deploy for approximately 30% of their 
total time in East African waters. This is supplemented by the 
deployment of a CINCPAC naval task group to the Indian Ocean 
three times a year, during which at least cone month is spent in 
East African waters. USN ships routinely visit Sudan, Djibouti, 
and Kenya. USN ships and aircraft have visited all three in 
1978. It is anticipated that requests +o visit Ethiopia, 
Tanzania, and Mozambique would be denied. 


(S) The Soviet Union maintains a naval squadron in East Africa. 
At present there are 17 units deployed to the Indian Ocean: two 
combatants, three amphibious units, one minesweeper, one submarine 
and ten naval auxiliaries. 


(S$) The Soviets apparently intend to build up Assab in 
Ethiopia as a key Red Sea port. Naval vessels are also located 
off the port of Massawa where a floating drydock has been 
positioned. This suggests that the Soviets will request -- or 
have already requested -- special military access privileges in 
the Massawa and Assab areas. 


(S) The Soviets set back in Somalia cost them the loss of 
facilities to stage naval reconnaissance TU-95/BEAR D flights 
over the Indian Ccean. Currently, no Ethiopian @irfield is 
suitable for TU-95 flights. 7 
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Southern Africa 


(S) The US Navy does not have access to any port or airfields 
between Mombasa, Kenya, and Matadi, Zaire, a distance of 4,500 
miles. The Republic of South Africa has offered in the past the 
use of maritime support facilities, which are the best in Africa; 
however, for political reasons, the USG has declined such offers. 


(S) The Soviet Navy periodically visits Mozambique ports. 


Central and West Africa 


(S) The US Navy does not regularly deploy ships to the area. 
During 1977 or 1978 the USN visited a number of countries along 


the West Coast. 


(S) At present the composition of Soviet naval units in West 
Africa waters, i.e., 14 units, consists of two destroyers, two 
minesweepers, one amphibious unit, two submarines, six auxiliaries 
and one intelligence collector. DIA reports that the Soviets may 
soon upgrade the West Africa naval patrol into a “squadron.” 


(S) Angola has allowed the Soviet regular access to Lunada’s 
port facility. This has provided greater flexibility to Soviet 
West African naval patrols. Coupled with the patrol efforts 
from Conakrey, Guinea, the Soviets can now cover much of the 
African Atlantic Ccast. 


(S) Since early 1977, Soviet BEAR D long-range reconnaissance 
aircraft have deployed to Luanda Airfield in Angola. These air- 
eraft conduct reconnaissance missions against US and Allied naval 
forces as well as major shipping lanes. In wartime they can 
perform tactical reconnaissance, cruise missile targetting and 
strategic command and control missions. . 


(S) The Soviets have supplied Guinea with military assistance 
in return for access to the naval and air facilities. In June 
1977, TU-95 BEAR D aircraft flights were discontinued by the 
Guinean Government, presumably in order to encourage economic 
aid from the West. The Soviets are attempting. to reverse that 
decision but have not been successful to date«n 


(S) Mali has previously provided Soviet access to their air- 
fields in the port and can be expected to de so again. The Soviet 
Union has agreed to upgrading all the Malian airfield facilities. 
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These are likely to see increasing use as a supplement or 
replacement for the airfield in Guinea. Figure 5 illustrates 
the facilities available to the Soviet Union. 


French Forces 


(S) This examination of military measures will include the 
role currently absorbed by other Western allies. France has 
assumed a role that counters the Soviet/Cuban effort. Second 
only to the USSR as an arms supplier to Africa, France has long- 
maintained troops in Senegal, Ivory Coast, Gabon, and Djibouti. 
Its permanent Indian Ocean naval force matches its Soviet counter- 
part. Figure 6 illustrates the French forces in Africa. 


Pacility to Conduct Combat Overations 


(S) Soviet and Cuban military presence throughout Sub-Saharan 
Africa is considerable. The combined Soviet/Cuban effort in 
Angola and Ethiopia facilitate the planning for and the conduct 
of military operations. What has been developed in the countries 
is a position from which combat operations could be conducted. 
Conceivably the Soviets can stage, equip, train and deploy a 
surrogate force that could destabilize neighbors. This situaticn 
is evident in the growing Soviet/Cuban support for guerrilla 
forces engaged against Rhodesia and South Africa. 


(S) Further military incursions into Zaire could extend Soviet/ 
Cuban influence. The extension of Soviet/Cuban influence that 
conceivably could include Angola, Shaba Province in Zaire and 
Ethiopia could effect future events in Zambia, Tanzania, Uganda, 
Kenya, and Sudan. 


(S) The potential capability for the Soviets to conduct 
operations from their client states, coupled with access to naval 
and air facilities, will be a growing problem. 


(S) A combination of port and airfield access, overflight per- 
mission and diplomatic leverage provides the Soviet.Union and 
Cuba, in combination the possibility of being able to introduce 
Cuban combat forces and supplies into Africa through Ethiopia, 
Angola, and Mozambique. Thus, established bases of operations 
could be maintained for future operations. 


eo 
(S) The US in response to a crisis situation in Africa does 
not enjoy the luxury of an established base of operations. Recent 
decisions by the President in PD/NSC-18 have directed that the 
US maintain a deployment force of light divisions with strategic 
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French Presence in Africa 


. Ground Forces Naval Forces . Air Forces 
600, most of which are Est. at least 100 support 
Zaire leaving Zaire on personnel and a few 
3-4 June. May combat aircraft pilots 
temporarily leave to fly Zaire Mirage 
150-200 at Kolwezi aircraft; located at 
Lumumbashi and 
Kinshasa 


3 C-160 Transall 


Prance 4,500 at Djibouti, Afars 150 men, 2-3 patrol Est. 500 men at Djibouti 
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French Presence in Africa 
Ground Forces Naval Forces Air Forces 


in Chad as follows: Current naval presence 300 men at Ndjamena 
150 at Ndjamena; in Indian Ocean "* 1-4 Nord 2501 Noratlas 
remainder at Mogo, includes; * 4 C-160 Transall 
Batha and Moussoro destroyer 2 KC-135 
frigates 10 Jaguar 
patrol 2 Breguet Atlantic 
amphibious * Unk Helicopters 
auxiliaries 
at Port Boet, 50 men at Port Bouet 
Ivory Coast 1 c-160 Transall 


at Libreville, Gabon 


at Dzaoudzi, 
‘Comoro Islands 


in Mauritania as 
follows: 

16 at Atar 

50 at Nouakchott 

44 location unknown 


- 


*Except ,in Mogadiscio, Somalia, East African countries are generally 
receptive to Brench port visits. 
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mobility, independent of overseas bases and logistical support, 
which includes moderate naval and tactical air forces and limited 
land combat forces. These units would most probably be the 
forces that the United States would employ to respond to any given 
requirement in Sub-Saharan Africa. However, these forces have 
not as yet been identified. The distance involved in projecting 
such forces, whether from the continental United States or Europe 
er through the Indian Ocean, require considerable logistic and 
support planning. Presently, the United States does not have 
unlimited access and overflight rights to potential staging 
bases/areas in Africa. There are also constraints on the use of 
facilities at Ascension Island and the as yet incomplete 
facilities at Diego Garcia because both are owned by the United 
Kingdom and its permission would be required before the facilities 
could be used in the conduct of combat operations. Additionally, 
there are not sufficient politically reliable overflight routes 
to allow access to all parts of the interior or flight across 

the continent. Rights to the use of facilities or overflight 
rights would have to be sought on an ad hoc basis after a crisis 
was underway, with attendant delay in responding. 
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MEMORANDUM FOR: The Honorable 
David D. Newsom 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs 
Department of State 


FROM: John E. Reinhardt Sek, $ 
Director 


SUBJECT: PRM-36: Public Diplomacy Aspects 
of Soviet/Cuban Presence in Africa 


This memorandum addresses the following: (1) attitudinal 
considerations; (2) recormmended courses of action; including 
(3) VOA and other radio assets. 


I ATTITUDINAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The prerequisite to an effective public diplomacy vis-a-vis the 
Soviet/Cuban presence in Africa is a policy -- authoritatively artic- 
ulated -- which defines our long-term purposes in positive terms, 
gives our friends and fence-sitting moderates a rallying point, and 
begins to call into question the mantle of "legitimacy" in which the 
Soviets and Cubans have successfully enveloped fheir presence. 
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At the very least, the USG must force important foreign publics 
to reckon with a strong, consistent set of U.S. principles and objec- 
tives. 


Given a comprehensive statement of U.S. policy, public diplomacy 
could help to: (1) develop a greater supporting consensus among im- 
portant foreign publics and their governments; (2) reduce the perceptions 
of U.S. policy as fragmented and reflexive; (3) feed the concern of 
those already disturbed, for whatever reasons, by the actions of the 
USSR and Cuba; and (4) give further pause to those who are concerned 
about the consequences of Cuban/USSR intervention for their own 
national interests. 


Our public posture should: 


provide positive grist for the mill of those Africans and 
others who are openly disturbed by Soviet/Cuban mili- 
tarism, and encourage those who are disturbed about 
the long-term implications of military intervention by 
any foreign power; 


stimulate expressions of African and Arab concern 
about Soviet influence in Africa (possibly even among 
the more radical Arab countries worried about develop- 
ments in Eritrea); 


lead to amplified Indian and Iranian concern about the 
reintroduction of the Cold War in the Indian Ocean area; 


feed the anxiety beginning to be expressed by unofficial 
Eastern Europeans that the Soviet/ Cuban presence in 
Africa presents a potential threat to detente; 


help dispel Western European and African fears about 
our perceived inability and/or lack of political will to 
act decisively and constructively; 


help discredit the Cubans as a nonaligned power, by 
emphasizing their dependent relationship to the Soviet 


e-- stimulate outspoken concern in the Caribbean basin 
about the implications of Cuban militarism. 


- -- I. RECOMMENDED COURSES OF ACTION 


We recommend two major efforts which, taken together, might 
help to chip away at the "legitimacy" of the Soviet/Cuban presence, 
could establish a more positive perception of U.S. intent -- and 
would lay the groundwork for public diplomacy programs. 


'Code of Conduct'!! 


We have separately suggested to the White House and the Secretary 
of State that the President should outline, in his June 7 speech, a 
"code of conduct"! for superpower behavior in the Third World. While 
any such code would inhibit the U.S. as well as the USSR, it would on 
balance disadvantage the Soviets over at least the medium term and 
could raise the question of the legitimacy of the Soviet/Cuban role 
for international discussion. 


In this same broad context, the Administration's public statements 
should touch repetitively and authoritatively on the following potentially 
resonant points: : 


there is concern in a number of African countries, 
including the anglophones, that there is a "grand 
design" behind the Soviet interest in influence in 
Africa. We need to raise the question of the USSR's 
hegemonial intentions; 


external forces invited into a conflict situation for 
one purpose have been known to rernain for other 
purposes. Most African nations have splinter groups, 
ethnic or political, and we can usefully raisé"the 
question whether any of the world's countries wish 

to have "mercenary" forces operating nearby; 


Soviet sponsorship of Cuban presence in Africa calls 
into question Cuba's "nonaligned" status. Cuba at- 
taches considerable importance to hosting the Non- 
aligned Conference in 1979. This point can be made 
in low key publicly, but in parallel with private 
discussion, particularly with the Indians. 


U.S. Policy Toward Africa 


The minimum prerequisite to effective public diplomacy is a 
comprehensive, positive reiteration of U.S. African policy, perhaps 
by Ambassador Young who has unique credentials and credibility with 
Africans. It would be important, immediately following his speech, 
to have it "authenticated" by statements by the President, the Secretary 
of State, and the Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs. 


Key points in the message: 


The Carter Administration initiated, from the outset, 
a significant change in U.S. policies toward Africa, 
characterized by the principles of self-determination, 
majority rule, territorial integrity and development 
on African terms. 


We agree with Africans that attention must be focussed 
on African problems, not on power rivalry on African 
soil; but we will assist, in whatever ways possible, the 
ability of African nations to resist aggression. 


The basic and urgent necessity for most of Africa is 
increased development. 


President Carter is prepared to join with other developed 


nations to respond cooperatively ta Africa's economic 
* “ge Boar 
priorities. i 
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-- The U.S. rernains fully committed to majority rule 
in Southern Africa and to active support of peaceful 
solutions of African problems by Africans. 


Public Diplomacy Actions 


Assuming something like the public posture recommended above, 
ICA could assist by: 


live broadcasting and TV satelliting (or, at a mini- 
mum, videotaping) of speeches and statements by 
the Administration; 


full-text distribution to media and influential indi- 
viduals in important countries; 


background briefings by Administration officials for 
those in the foreign press corps who are read or 
heard by significant audiences in the Third World; 


convening serninars and conferences involving foreign 
and American specialists on economic and security 
subjects; 


bringing to the U.S., over the next ‘ew months, 
appropriate foreign media and government officials, 
especially Africans, for discussions of Third World 
developments with their American counterparts in 
and out of the USG; 


cross-filing supportive statements by Africans and 
others via ICA media in an effort to enhance their 
resonance. 


More specifically, and without overstating ICA's capability -- 
and assurning an effective, constructive and authoritative exposition 
of the American position -=- we can help to precipitat@*both a more 
pointed discussion of the Soviet/Cuban presence and (hopefully) a 
more articulate consensus opposed to it among important publics. 


Additional Initiatives 


There are two psychological factors which deserve special con- 
_ sideration and action through both traditional and public diplomacy. 


The Nonaligned Conference: Cuba places great importance on 
hosting a conference of nonaligned nations in June, 1979. We should 


take advantage of the fact that the host country has clearly aligned 
itself with the USSR. 


Diplomatic and public diplomacy channels should be utilized to 
raise the prospect that the site of the conference ought to be changed. 
At aminimum, we should attempt to raise the level of discomfiture 
among those who will attend -- hopefully having some of the nonaligned 
countries publicly surface questions about the suitability of Cuba as host. 


The scheduled visit this month of the Indian Prime Minister, Morar)i 
Desai, may afford us a special opportunity. 


His Foreign Minister made the following statement on May 13 in 
the context of a warning against the danger of the great powers "dashing 
in" when "developing countries fight amonst themselves for a piece of 
territory or something else’; 


"We think it is essential for this purpose for all 
members of the movement to adhere strictly and gen- 
uinely to the concept of non-alignment. The presence 
of foreign arrmmed personnel in large numbers onthe 
territory of a non-aligned country for long periods, 
particularly when these are no longer needed for 
defense against external aggression, is likely to 
cause anxiety in the minds of other non-aligned 
nations.'' 


Questions: 
l. Would it be possible through diplomatic channels to 


induce a similar statement by the Prime Minister 
while he is in Washington? 


Would it be possible to include a statement in the 
communique concerning the appropriate role for 
nonaligned nations? 


The Threat of Rebel Groups: We should be able to capitalize on 


the fact that there are a significant number of nations in the Third 
World which are threatened by rebel forces -- whether tribal or 
political. Whatis now happening in Zaire and other African countries 
can happen elsewhere; indeed, rebel forces elsewhere will be heartened 
to the extent that any sovereign power is successfully toppled by such 
forces. 


We should undertake a series of statements to point out that to 
the extent that tribal and/or political forces, armed from the outside, 
succeed anywhere, there is a danger of infection and contagion else- 
where. 


DI, VOA AND OTHER RADIO ASSETS 


As the single medium which can be mobilized immediately to 
communicate directly with large numbers of people around the worid, 
the Voice of America has a significant role to play. 


While its news broadcasts must remain independent of policy 
control, VOA commentaries, analyses, editorial roundups, and 
backgrounders can be used to explain American policies in Africa, 
place them in the larger East/West and North/South contexts, and 
feature statements by foreign media and foreign leaders which sup- 
port and reinforce these policies. 


Africa 


we 


VOA currently broadcasts via shortwave to Africa in English, 
French, Swahili, and Portuguese. However, the VOA signal to 
southern and southeastern Africa is neither reliable nor qualitatively 
satisfactory. We are discussing with OMB and the Congress the 


installation of a mediwmwave transmitter in Botswana to cover 
southern Africa. The transmitter could be on the air within six 
months of the date of OMB/Congressional approval. 


In our commentary, analysis, and public affairs programming 
to Africa, we stress the active role that the United States is now 
playing in the peaceful resolution of conflicts in this area, our 
support for African self-determination and development, and the 
potential threat to the political stability of any state of fore:gn 
military intervention. We will continue our cross-broadcasting 
of helpful statements by Africans and others. 


Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union 


VOA broadcasts to Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union will, 
in commentary and editorial programming, stress the costs of 
Cuban/Soviet adventurism in Africa -- particularly in terms of 
the potential dangers it presents to detente. 


Latin America 


VOA currently broadcasts via shortwave to Latin America live 
and by satellite feed in Spanish, English and Portuguese. The same 
Spanish programs are also broadcast to Cuba via mediumwave; we 
do not now originate programs specifically tailored to Cuban audiences. 
Additionally, much of Latin America (and importantly the Caribbean) 
can pick up VOA English broadcasts to Africa. Within the limits of 
its current air time, VOA will increase the proportion of time devoted 
to the issues at hand. 


OPTION I: VOA can program specifically for Cuban audiences 
at a cost of $100,000 per year for a daily one-hour 
program. ae 

eA 

There are advantages to this course of action and 

there are possible disadvantages as well. The 


latter include the fact that the differences between 


a special Cuban broadcast and our broadcasts to 

the rest of Latin America would not be lost upon 

the Cubans, who monitor our broadcasts to the 
hemisphere. The GOC could make considerable 
psychological capital -= both domestically and 
internationally -- out of the perception that the 
United States would have launched a ''propaganda 
war' reminiscent of the days of the cold war. We 
could also contribute, perversely, to the impression 
that Cuba is more important than it is. 


OPTION U: VOA could increase the total amount of air time 
broadcast to Latin America via shortwave, witha 
corresponding increase in commentary, analysis, 
and public affairs programming. This would cost 
approximately $250,000 a year per one-hour daily 
increase in air time. 


Other Radios 


Other national radios can be encouraged to step up supportive 


broadcasting. The Administration may wish to enlist -- through 
diplomatic channels -- ccoperation from the British, French, Dutch, 
German, Portuguese, and Egyptian national radios. They have large 
audiences and good credibility in Africa, Latin America, and the 
Middle East and can be of significant help. 
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Instruments co: Cuba 


The following section analyzes both the bilateral and 
multilateral economic policy options that the U.S. could 
pursue in an effort to encourage Cuba to follow a responsible 
foreign policy in Africa. Consideration has been given to 
both economic sanctions and economic inducements. A foreign 
policy towards Cuba consisting of economic sanctions would 
act to further limit Cuba's access to western technology 
and financing. A foreign policy consisting of positive 
inducements would reverse the current US policy of isolat- 
ing Cuba to one of bringing Cuba as quickly as possible into 
the western financial system. Neither of these ootions would 
probably create sufficient economic leverage to induce 
moderation of Cuoda's foreign policy and poth would require 
considerable political capital. 


I. U.S. Bilateral Economic Sanctions and: Inducements 
A. Negative Inducements 


l. Reverse Relaxation of Economic Sanctions: Since 
1975, relaxation Of Sanctions has taken place in four general 
commercial areas. Reapplying, tightening, or denying further 
easing of restrictions in these areas would impose a cost 
on Cuba. 


(a) US Foreign Subsidiary Trade: Because of difficulties 
Pode) 


in US relations with third countries over US “extraterritorial 
jurisdiction" over US foreign subsidiaries, restrictions 
or trade between US foreign sudsidiaries and Cuba were eased 
in 1975 with the effect that subsidiary exports were allowed 
for non-strategic goods with insubstantial US-origin components 
and not involving US dollar accounts. Since October 1375, 
licenses for such subdsidiary exports have amounted to $452 
million: $326 million in non-US food grains and $126 million 
in a variety of non-strategic manufactured goods. Restoring 
the restrictions would probably not deny Cuba most of the 
goods (with the possible exception of spare parts) which 
could generally be purchased from other countries. Reimposing 
the restrictions would, however, also pose a political cost. 
to the US in our relations with third countmies. 
eA 

(b) Tourism: In March 1977, restrictions on travel 
by US citizens to Cuba were removed. Cuba is hoping to 
benefit from expanded US tourism. Cuban estimates indicate 
that annually about 14,000 US tourists and businessmen will 
visit Cuba between 1978 and 1980. In 1978. a total of about 
300,000 foreigners are expected to visit Cuba. Gross hard 
currency revenues (not profits), from US tourists are projected 
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to be at most $6.5 million in 1978. Although reimposing 
US travel restrictions alone would not exert significant 
economic pressure on Cuba, travel restrictions in concert 
with Canada could apply considerably more pressure since 
Canada's flow of 50,000 visitors provides an estimated 90 
percent of Cuba's hard currency tourist earnings. Such 
tourist earnings, however, account for only about five 
percent of Cuba's total hard currency earnings. US travel 
restrictions might raise a humanitarian problem if the Cuban 
Government retaliated by preventing Cubans from visiting 
their relatives in the US. 


bunkering at US ports until August 1975, when this re- 
Striction was lifted. Bunkering by Cuban vessels is still 
prohibited. Denial of third country bunkering privilege 
would cesult in a small increase in cost to Cuba in terms 
of the availability and cost of merchant transport. The 
US could also reimpose the sanctions which prohibit third 
country ships engaged in Cuban trade from carrying U.S. 
aid shipments. This measure could result in significant 
logistical dislocations for Cuba and a marginal increase 
in cost. 


(d) Remittances: As of January 1978, US residents 
were permitted to remit to close relatives in Cuba a 
maximum of $2,000 annually. There are believed to be 
about 750,000 Cubans in the US. The precise number of 
those legally eligible and economically capable of making 
remittances is unxnown, but if only as few as 10 percent 
remit the yearly maximum, the hard currency earnings for 
Cuba would ce.$15 million. Although providing potentially 
substantial hard currency earnings, the remittances are 
not sufficiently great to offer usable leverage on Cuba. 


2. Cut Off US-Cuban Telecommunications: Throughout 
the embargo period, telecommunication links between Cuba 
and the US, and through the US to the rest of the world, 
have remained uninterrupted for a number of political, 
humanitarian, and intelligence reasons. Two links exist: 
a submarine cable and an over the horizon systém. Cuba's 
only alternative link to the rest of the world*tonsists 
of a nonstationary Soviet satellite which is accessible 
only during certain periods of the day. Cuba accrues 
no direct financial benefit from the US links because 
out-going calls are placed collect and revenue from 
incoming calls is placed in a blocked- US account. The 
indirect commercial value, however, is considerable 
in that it significantly facilitates commercial relations 
with third countries. Although déubtlessly of great 
utility to Cuba, the telecommunication links are not 
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so important as to motivate it to change its foreign policy. 
The U.S. would also face a political cost in cutting the 
link in tecms of the ceaction of third countries with which 
Cuba trades, 


3. Abrogration of the U.S.-Cuban Fisheries 
Agreement: In September 1977, the U.S.-Cuba Governing 
International Fisheries Agreement (GIFA) entered into 

force providing the basis for Cuba to apply for permission 
to fish in the U.S. 200 mile fisheries conservation zone. 

To date Cuba has only been granted a quota for certain 
types of fish in the North Atlantic. Hard currency earnings 
from this quota in 1978 will not exceed $7 million. Cuba's 
fisheries earnings from U.3. waters under the GIFA will 

be substantially below earnings prior to the March 1977 

U.S. extension of its fishing zone from 12 miles to 

260 miles. Abrogation of the GIFA would have little 
commercial impact on Cuba. 


The U.S. has, additionally, completed all procedural 
measures approving a small shark quota for Cuba except 
for the physical transfer of the official quota documents. 
Although the quota is of insignificant commescial importance, 
the transfer of the documents and activation of the quota 
could have an undesirable symbolic impact. The imminent 
transfer of the documents by State to Cuba could be 
postponed. 


B. Positive Inducements 


1. Normalization of Economic Relations: The most readily 
available positive inducement for Cuba 18-tne removal of US 
restrictions on commercial and financial relations. The 
removal of restrictions could be executed totally, partially 


or incrementally. 


a) Total Normalization: This would involve removal 
of both the trade embargo per se, as well as restrictions 
on Cuban access to commercial bank credit and benefits such 
as MEN status, GSP, and Exim finance, which could require 
Congressional action. Such unencumbered access to US markets 
could lead by 1981 to total Cuban exports to the US of a 
maximum of $350 million. Cuban imports from the us by 1981 
could reach a maximum of $390 million (30% of Cuban imports) 
and would include food and industrial products, including 
spare parts, and US technology. If normalization of relations 
took place prior to settlement of the $2 billion in US claims 
on_Cuba resulting from the expropriation of US property, the 
US would lose one of the few bargaining chips available to 
press Cuba for a claims settlement. Following a resolution 
of US claims, however, US privat# investment and commercial 
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bank lending could become a substantial source of financing 
for Cuba if Cuban policy permitted. 


b) Partial Normalization of felations: Some parts 
of the sanctions could be removed while other were left in 
force.: Generally, however, such partial measures would 
provide: little inducement and be difficult for the U.S. 
to administer. 


: ¢) Incremental Normalization of Relations: As a 
variation of partial relaxations, the US could ease 
sanctions incrementally with each additional easing 
conditioned on matching positive changes in Cuban policy. 
The marginal growth of benefits to Cuba would, however, 
have very little impact on Cuban policy. 


II. Multilateral Economic Sanctions and Inducements 


A. Negative Sanctions 


1. Expansion of Trade Embargo: A mandatory multi- 
lateral trade embargo of Cuba would require a UN Security 


Council action (i.e., Rhodesia). This would at most limit 
Cuba's access to western markets which currently compose 
30 percent of Cuba's trade and would not @ffect trade with 
Cuba's major trading partners, the socialist countries. 
(See background paper defining Cuba's trade relationships.} 
In addition, this action may not be feasible within the 
current UN framework and would immediately open up the 
U.S. to charges of economic aggression. 


Alternatively the U.S. could ask the western countries 
to cut off trade with Cuba independent of the UN mechanism. 
Cuba's major western trading partners include: Canada, Japan, 
Spain and Argentina. Cuba relies on these countries for import 
of high technology that cannot be obtained in the eastern dloc 
and for major foodstuffs. Although the data is not available to 
quantify Cuba's dependence on western spare parts, Cuba would bear 
economic cost if access to all western spare parts was curtailed. 
The capacity of the eastern bloc to supply the spare parts is 
unknown. Canadian grain alone made up 25 percent of Cuba's 
total imports from western countries in 1976. (However, it is” 
not realistic to assume that Canada would be willing to curtail 
export of wheat to Cuba since the Soviet Unionm a major 
importer of Canadian grain, buys the grain forv€uba.) To the 
extent that the imports of technological goods from these 
western governments can be curtailed, some reduction in growth 
might occur over time resulting in internal discontent against 
involvement in Africa. However, it is unlikely that Cuba's 
western trading partners will be convinced that expansion of 
the U.S. trade embargo will be effective and they, therefore, 
are not likely to curtail their Pegocr rece Cuba. . 
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2. Eliminate private financial flows: Presently Cuba is 
dependent upon commercial banks for private financial flows 
to pay for imports from western countries and to service the 
hard currency external debt of the GOC which totalled $1.00 Yee ae 
at the end of 1977. Cuba has received substantial private 
financial flows from Japanese and Western European banks. 

If Cuba lost its access to private financing, imports 

from western nations would have to be curtailed. This 
would result in some reduction in growth over time as Cuba 
primarily borrows to import capital goods. Cuba would not 
be able to meet the targets under its five-year plan and 
some internal discontent against African involvement might 
result. Commercial banks in all lixelihocd would discon- 
tinue loans to Cuba if governments publicly reviewed Cuba's 
creditworthiness, and found that due to the political 
uncertainty surrounding Cuba's political status in Africa, 
Cuba no longer had access to official credits for credit- 
worthiness reasons. 


If Cuba's access to both private and official credits 
dried up, the Soviet Union or an Eastern European country 
might choose to loan or grant hard currency to Cuba in 
place of these flows. In that event the cost would be 
imposed on the Soviet Union or the Easterm bloc countries; 
these flows may not be a perfect substitute for the flows 
from western countries. 


B. Positive Inducements 


1. Bring Cuba into Western International Financial and 
Trading System: The U.S. could offer to support Cuba's 
entry into the various institutions such as the IDB, IBRD, 
Caribbean Development Bank and the IMF in an effort to reorient 
Cuba's economic dependence towards the Western countries and 
away from the Soviet Union. These institutions could provide 
a fair amount of technical assistance and resource transfers 
over the next several years. The Cuban Government has not 
to date expressed an interest in participating in these 
institutions. Although Cuba is not banned from joining these. 
institutions, the U.S. would have to work hard AO overcome 
the ideological biases which now exist in order#to pave the 
way for Cuba's entry into this system. Any such effort would 
be complicated by President Carter's promise to Congress early 
this year to oppose any lending to Cuba through MDBs. 
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In addition, the U.S. could ask othec western countries 
to provide primacy Cuban exports with tariff preferences in 
an effort to increase trade relations with these countries. 


2. Match Soviet Offer: The western countries could 
offer to match Soviet economic assistance to Cuba through 
a combination of bilateral and multilateral arrangements. 
The amount of assistance cequired for such an effort would 
be substantial since Soviet economic assistance will reach 
a record level of $2.3 billion in 1978. (see background) 
Even an offer of matched economic assistance might not attract 
Cuba given the ideological harmony between the Soviet Union 
and Cuba and the ideological disharmony between Cuba and western 
countries. In addition, the political costs to this administratic 
would be high; congressional opposition would be very difficult 
to overcome. Another disadvantage to this option is that we 
would be rewarding Cuba for actions which we do not agree with. 
This effort would be complicated by the fact that many western 
countries including Canada, the Netherlands and Sweden are 
comtemplating the elimination of their past bilateral assistance 
probrams: to Cuba (approximately $30 million) in protest of 
Cuba's African involvement. (Official trade credits and 
guarantees have not however, been affected by their African 


policy.) 
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CUBA: PINANCIAL SITUATION 


The following analysis is intended to provide a brief over 
view of Cuba's external financial relations both with socialist 
and western countries. This overview will help provide the 
background necessary to evaluate the policy options oven to the 
U.S. to help counter Cuba's involvement in the African states. 


Trade ‘Relations 


AS a one-crop economy, Cuba is highly dependent on 
foreign trade to provide the materials necessary for economic 
development. The Soviet Union replaced the United States as 
Cuba's major trading partner following the break in economic 
relations between the U.S. and Cuba in the early 1960s. Cuba's 
economic dependence on the Soviet Union has increased since 


that time. 


In 1978 approximately 50 percent of Cuba's total trade 
is expected to be with the Soviet Union. ‘As a member of CMEA, 
a socialist common market type of operation, Cuba conducts an 
additional 20 percent of its trade with socialist countries 
(see Table I). The Intra-CMEA trade is conducted with "soft" 
or nonconvertible currency which means that export proceeds 
from trade with one CMEA country can only be used to finance 
imports from that country. 


Although the Cuban economy is primarily oriented towards 
trade with socialist countries, Cuba has traded substantially 
with western countries over the last few years. The GOC relies 
on the western countries for import of high technology which 
cannot be purchased from the eastern bloc and for imports of 
foodstuffs (see Table II). The value of Cuba's trade with 
western countries increased marginally in the late 1960s and 
early 1970s. (see Table III) Trade with the west increased 
substantially in’1974 when the GOC believed that the world 
price of sugar would average 20 cents per pound throughout 
the 1975-80 planning period. However, with the fall in sugar 
prices the “western" share of Cuba's foreign trade declined 
from an average of 40 percent in 1974 and 1975 to 30 percent 
in the 1976. The shortage of foreign exchange in 1976 
meant that the areas of Cuba's five-year plah' that relied 
on western capital had to be adandoned. As a result the 
Cuban Government began to replace goods “formerly purchased 
in free markets" with goods from Eastern bloc countries, 
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Western countries which have had significant trade 
relations with Cuba since 1974 include: Japan, Canada, Spain, 
Argentina, and France. (see Table IV) In 1974 and 1975, 
Japan was Cuba's major western trade partner for several 
reasons. Private commer(fgjal banks in Japan were willing to 
loan to Cuba to finance Japanese imports and Japan's official] 
export promotion agency provided Cuba with approximately 
$400 million in trade credits from 1974 to 1976. fin addition, 
Japan can supply the high technology which Cuba demands. 
Furthermore, since Japan relies on large quantitatives of 
imported sugar, Cuba could benefit by replacing Australia as 
Japan's major supplier of sugar when their current trade 
contract expires in 1980. In 1976 Canada replaced Japan as 
Cuba‘s major western trading partner. 
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Cuba has had ready access to official trade credits 
from the other western nations with which it has traded in 
the past few years. (See table V) However, since the 
retrenchment in trade with western countries in 1976, these 
credits have only been utilized to 40 percent of capacity. 
Some credit lines including the line from the United Kingdom 
have not been used at all. 


Foreign Assistance: The Soviet Union has been the 
major source of foreign assistance to Cuba since the early 
1960s. Soviet economic assistance to Cuba from 1961 to 
. 1976 totalled $8.2 billion (see Table VI) and it is expected 
to reach $2.3 billion in 1978 alone. The economic assistance 
that Cuba receives from the Soviet Union takes many forms. The 
Soviets have subsidized petroleum exports to Cuba by providing 
95 percent of Cuba's petroleum needs at half the world price. 
They have continually made soft currency purchases of Cuban 
Sugar and nickel above world prices and have made hard currency 
purchases of sugar when Cuba was in need of foreign exchange. 
As an expression of continued support of the Cuban Government, 
the Soviet Union indicated that it would increase its assistance 
to Cuba in 1978 by: : 
-- ‘increasing the price it pays for Cuban sugar 7 _ ge ied 
from about 31 percent per pound to about 40 ~- 3/: Te 
cent per pound; ; 


-- purchasing an additional 360,000 tons of sugar 
; above the 2.7 million tons originally brogrammed 
in the 1978 trade protocol; : 


—- purchasing with hard currency an additional 500,000 
tons of sugar outside the protocol; and by 
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-- providing an additional $200 million in Soviet 
goods to help offset lagging Cuban imports from the 
West. . : 


Other Eastern bloc countries including Czechoslovakia, 
East Germany, etc., also provide aid to Cuba by purchasing 
sugar and nickel at subsidized prices. In addition, these 
countries provide more traditional forms of development 
assistance through export of "whole factories" with relatively 
good repayment schedules. (12 years repayment period, two 
percent interest, usually one year grace). Most of these 
governments appear to be dedicated to Cuba's development efforts 
and it is not likely that the aid levels will pve reduced because 
of Cuba's African involvement. 


Western governments have provided limited amounts 
of foreign assistance to Cuba over the past several years. 
While this bilateral assistance is insignificant in amount, 
its importance lies in the fact that it is a display of western 
support for the Cuban Government. However, at least three 
countries including Sweden, Canada, and the Netherlands 
are contemplating suspension of their bilateral aid programs 
in response to the growing involvement of Cuba in African 
affairs. : 


Access to Hard Currency: Cuba is dependent upon access 
to hard currency both to service its external debt which 
reached $1.9 billion at the end of 1977 and finance imports 
from western countries. Cuba's major source of hard currency 
foreign exchange is through export of sugar. (see Table VIL) 
In 1976, proceeds from the export of sugar comprised 80 
percent of Cuba‘s hard currency earnings. When finalized, 
Cuba will derive substantital benefits from the International 
Sugar Agreement (ISA) which guarantees access to the free 
market for 2.5 million tons of Cuban sugar at prices above 
the current world market level. 


A second source of hard currency is commercial lending. 
The Cuban government has borrowed substantially from Japanese 
and Western European commercial banks over the past several 
years to finance imports. (see Table VIII) Japanese commercial 
banks have continued to make commercial loans available to 
Cuba even though the GOJ has expressed concern over Cuba's 
involvement in Africa. The Japanese governmé@ént has indicated 
that decisions of the banking community are*dutside government 
control and, therefore, Cuba's access to these lines will 
not likely be hampered by political concerns. 


However, Cuba has been forced to increasingly rely on 
short-term bank-to-bank credits because the negative political 


atmosphere created by its Africah policies has made European 
banks reluctant to participate in longer term publicized 
Eurocurrency loans to Cuba. 


Because private financing has been less accessible, 
when possible, the GOC has been using official trade credit 
lines to finance imports from western nations. Access to 
these official credit lines could be influenced by political 
concerns although Cuba's Africa policy has not yet affected 
the availability of these lines. A government public review 
of Cuba's creditworthiness could provide the opportunity to 
reduce the official credit lines and would probably be 
followed by a reassessment by commercial banks of their 
lending policy toward Cuba. 


At present, Cuba has three sources of hard currency 
derived directly from the United States: U.S. tourism; 
fisheries; and family remittances. The total gross revenue 
(not profit) associated with American travel to Cuba in 1978 
will at the outside not amount to more than $6.5 million, 
approximately 1.5 percent of total Cuban hard currency earnings 
Potential hard currency gain from U.S. zone fisheries at a 
maximum will reach 10 million in 1978, about 2.5 percent of 
total currency convertible currency earnings. Early this year 
Treasury regulations were amended to allow a maximum transfer 
of $500 every three months by U.S. resident or spouse to close 
relatives in Cuba. This could provide $15 million in foreign 
exchange to Cuba in 1978. Therefore, the total amount of foreic 
exchange that can be influenced directly by U.S. activity is 
$31.5 million in 1978, less than 8 percent of Cuba's total 
projected hard currency earnings for the year. 
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RANGE OF CCONO'NIC ACTICNS 
AND INSTRUMENTS: AFRICA 


This nmaver exanines 2 ranqe of rositive anid netative 
econonic actions ana instruments that mitht Se ernloved ov 
the United States--alone or, oreferablv, in concert with 
others--to influence the foreign rolicies of African coun- 
tries that may be subject to Soviet and Cuban  oressure. 
The measures are considered in the context of two qrouns 
of key African countries--those in which the Soviets and 
Cubans are already influential (Angola, Cthionia ani 
Mozanbiovue--Tabs 1, 3 and 5, resnectivelv) ani those 
countries in which the Soviets and Cubans are not now 
particularly influential (Rotswana, Kenya, Sonalia, Sudan, 
Tanzania, Zaire and Zambia--Tabs 2, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10, 
respectively). 7 
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I. Positive Measures. Desiqned to contribute to econonic 
development or to stabilize the economy. 


A. Concessional Economic Assistance. Additional 
economic assistance through Security Suoporting Assistance 
or development assistance is the most direct and flexible 
policy instrument. It is nost effective if used in concert 
with other donors, including the multilateral Jevelconment 
banks. Currently, balance of vayments difficulties in - 
Zaire, Zambia and Sudan would sugqaest larae balance of 
payments support orograms--in each country, on the order 
several hundred nillion dollars annually from all sources. 
Kenya, Angola, Somalia and, perhaps, tfozambiaue could 
probably absorb additional development assistance in 
the tens of millions of dollars annually from all donors. 
Aside from technical assistance, the Soviet Union and 
Cuba provide little economic assistance to Angola, 
Ethiopia and Mozambique. 


B. Allocate more PL 480 and FNS credits to the 
region. 
Security Supporting Assistance, these programs are 
limited by our pursuit of other policy objectives, e.g., 
availability of avpropriate commodities and arms transfer 
policies, respectively. Angola, Mozambique, Tanzania, 
Zambia, Ethiooia, Somalia, Sudan and Zaire could adsoro 
additional PL 480 commodities. New or additional FMS 
credits would be appropriate for Kenya, Sdinalia, Sudan, 
Zaire and‘'Zambia. The magnitudes of the PL 480 and FNS 
programs would probably not exceed $20 million annually 
from the United States, except in Zaire and, perhaps, - 
Sudan. : 
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to perform technical or Hea ta services. The cost 
of expatriates is a substantial drain on their balance 
of payments. The Cubans and Soviets maintain very larae 
technical assistance protirams in Angola and Mozambiaue, 
while the other countries in the torn and Southern and 
Central Africa hire contract labor directly in the West. 
An expatriate subsidy oroqram would have the effect of 
providing a foreign exchenge auarantee to the exvatriate 
and reducina the direct hire cost to the African 
Governrent, while strenqthening a key econonic Link 
between the African countries and the Viest. It could 
offer Mozambicue and Angola an alternative to Soviet/Cuban 
technical aid. 


D. Private Bank Lending. OPIC presently offers 
relatively high cost loan insurance to projects with 
an American soonsor and substantial American manage- 
ment inout. There is also a small direct loan program 
for this purpose. The Administration might wish to 
consider permitting OPIC to quarantee 14ons made 


directly to sélected African governnents. 


E. Expand Ex-IM financing _ in Africa. Currently, 
the maim barriers are lack Of creditworthiness among 
some African countries (e.g., Sudan, Zaire, and 
Zambia) and the unfamiliarity of U.S. exnorters with 
the area. Barring a change in creditworthiness 
criteria, siqnificant expansion is not likely. 


F. Exoanded Multilateral Develonment Sank Lendin-. 
Project formulation and complementary local government 
policy changes are sometines constraints on MDB leniina,. 
However, in most of the African countries the “NBs are 
very active. Quiet discussions with Bank officials 
might relax insistence on economic policy changes and 
might reduce the perception in some countries of "Bank 
arrogance." Given the long gestation period for project 


the increase in flows would probably be minor. 


G. Shift in Commodity Policy. Most of the African 
countries are dependent on exports of one or a few com- 
modities to the West: copper (Zaire and Zambia), beef 
(Botswana), cotton (Sudan), hard fibers™ wTanzania) and 
coffee (Anaola, Ethiopia and Kenya). The Carter 
Adminis tration has adopted a oositive posture toward the 
‘negotiation of price stabilizing commodity agreements 
(ICAs) where they appear feasible and in the . 
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U.S. interest. We are now members of the Coffee and Tin 
Agreements and we are about to culminate ICAs for sugar 
and wheat; also we have exoressed a willingness to 
participate in negotiations for ele halla on cubber and 
cocao and a producer-consumer discussion body for cooner. 
Beyond these commodities we eienioe reer ieuety doubt the 
feasibility of a viable aqreement or we ecxoect heavy 
onposition from U.S. domestic interests and nerhaos 

“" Conqress. “orcover, while aore active sunsort for tne 
ICAS would strentthen oonls between sone ACrican 

* countries and the west and would aenerate sare colitical 
gool will, we coul-l not exrect ciqnificant insroven-cnt 
in colitical tics. 


IMF _Conditionality/Stabilization Proare In the nast, sucn 
activities aS private bank “and Ex-Im eaatae and, at times, 
concessional assistance have been contingent on an I‘MF= 
supported stabilization program.- This policy has the advan- 
tage of reducing the need for aid and strengthening loncger- 
term economic and political stability. The policy may in- 
Kibit the implementation of some of the above measures in, 
for example, Sudan, Zaire or Zambia, where the countries 

for one reason or another can not undertake reforms in the 


short run. 


II. Neqative_ Measures. Designed to. increase the economic 


cost of undesirable policies. 


A. Trade Embargo and Blockage of Assets. Invoking 
the provisions of the International Emergency Economic 
Powers Act of 1977 to embargo Angolan coffee and voetroleun 
exports to the United States (about §5 oercent of total 
Angolan exports) would disrupt Anqolan hard currency 
earnings. The step would jeopordize Gulf's $300 million 
investment. A similarly strong effect on other African 
countries would require concerted action by key tiestern 


European countries. 


B. Oil Embargo. Several of the African countries 
(Zambia, Tanzania, Kenya, Ethiopia, Somalia and Sudan) 
are dependent on the conservative oil producers (Saudi 
Arabia, Iran or Kuwait). While radical oil Droducers, 

, such as Iraq, Algeria and Libya, might step in, in the 
event of an embargo, the: foreign exchange est and dis- 
ruption would be substantial. 


C. GSP Eligibility. All the countries are GSP 
beneficiaries, and the benefits could be withdrawn. The 


effect would be minor, except in Mozambique, where $20 
million of suaar exvorts to the U.S. received CSP bhonefits. 
t 
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D. Reduce Positive Mceasuces. The measures in 
Section 1 could ‘be cedicet or cYiminated, includina a 
slowdown in multilateral development bank lendiny. Such 
steps would be more effective, if in concert with other 
Western countries. The IBRD should be particularly 
included in a concerted, since it is the main coordinating 
institution for assist-ace to all the countries, exceot 
non-members Angola and Mozambique. 
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Economic and financial measures which might be employed 
to encourage responsible Soviet actions as well as to inhibit 


meddling in African affairs. 


- (A) Roles which might be played by financial institutions. 


, (1) U.S. Government agencies (Eximbank, CCC, OPIC): 
No significant role is possible for these agencies 
at present. They are effectively barred by U.S. 
legislation from extending credits to the Soviet 
Union. Prospects for change are not such as might 
induce the Soviets to modify their behavior at 


= present. _ 
(2) Private financial institutions: 


Private U.S. banks and other financial institu- 
tions might be persuaded to cut back on credits 
for the Soviet Union, including financing of 

U.S. exports to the Soviet Union and participa- 
tion in consortiums to extend credits. This 
would, however, not be likely to be effective 

in influencing Soviet behavior unless coordinated 
with similar actions by other major Western 
governments -- an unlikely prospect. 


(3) International financial and economic development 
’ assistance institutions (EBRD, IMF, and other 
i Western organizations): 


No significant role is possible for these agencies 
at present. The Soviet Union is not a member of 
these institutions and does not receive credits 
: from them. Prospects for change are remote and 
not likely to influence Soviet behavior. 


(B) Impact of financial and economic measures. 


(1) Debt rescheduling. 


The Soviet Union is not expé€ted to have diffi- 

culty in meeting its financidl obligations. A 
positive current-account balance was achieved 
; in 1977 and is a distinct possibility in 1978. 


Debt rescheduling is not a realistic prospect soon. 
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Credit availability. 


Sufficient credit on attractive terms is 
expected to be available to the Soviet Union 
in 1978. Unilateral attempts by the United 
States to restrict credit to the Soviet Union 
would be unlikely to have significant impact. 
Prospects for effective multilateral action 
are distinctly limited. 


Commodity. markets. 


The Soviet Union is dependent on the United 
States for certain high-technology machinery 

and equipment (e.g., high-capacity oil well 
pumps; large computers) and for roughly half 

of its grain imports. The machinery and 
equipment are in some cases important for 
improving the productivity of Soviet industries. 
The grain is important for developing the 
production of livestock. Efforts to use export 
controls to influence Soviet behavior would 
probably meet strong resistance from the Soviets, 
who would probably do without or accept less 
satisfactory substitutes rather than yield to 
economic pressure. Cutting off such U.S. exports 
would presumably be resisted by U.S. farmers and 
exporters. Cutting U.S. grain exports below 

6 million metric tons a year would run counter 
to the U.S.-U.S.S.R. grain agreement, except in 
case of short supply. 


Trade. 


A cutoff of U.S.-Soviet trade would have 
relatively minor impact on the Soviet Union, 
except for certain items not obtainable 
elsewhere, unless coordinated with similar 
actions by other major Western nations --~ an 
unlikely prospect. U.S. exports to the U.S.S.R. 
totaled $1.6 billion in 1977, and imports totaled 
$234 million, a minor part of Soviet trade, which 
totaled over $75 billion in 1976’, with gross 
national product over $897 billion. 
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